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From The Evening Post. 


[The following clever verses will be relished 
by none more, perhaps, than by those whom 
they concern. —Epitors Evenine Post.] 


Tyng-a-ling-ting. 


“On say! brother Stubbs, have you heard how 
they talk 

Of this horrid Low Churchman who’s coming 
from ‘ York,’ 

And who vows that, next Sunday, he’ll preach 
without gown, 

In the Methodist meeting-house here in our 
town ? 

Why, it’s all in the papers, and men, as they 


run, P 
Can read of the deed that will shortly be dene; 
It will empty our churches, for most of our 
sheep 
Will take the occasion to listen and peep ; 
And for many a day will our parishes ring 
With the tiresome jingle of Tyng-a-ling-ting.” 


Il. 


“ Oh what’s to be done? can’t this outrage be 
stopped ? 

Can’t our tottering pulpits, in some way, be 
propped ? 

Let’s run to our Bishop, and tell him the news: 

His Reverence, doubtless, will shake in his 


shoes, 

When he hears that without, nay against, our 
consent, 

A son of the Church has declared his intent 

To follow, so blindly, his Master’s command, 

And 7 “7 his good seed on another man’s 
and. 

Come on, let us hurry to settle this thing, 

By stifling the chorus of Tyng-a-ling-ting ! ” 


Ill. 


So, straight to their Bishop a journey they 
make, 

And at first the sad news makes him quiver 
and quake ; 

But his courage revives as their tale they unfold ; 

And he says, with an accent decided and bold, 

“ Dear friends, there’s a canon long buried in 


ust, 
And terribly choked up with ashes and rust ; 
But we'll oil it, and give it some wipes and 
some rubs, 
And we’ll load it with charges of Boggs and 
of Stubbs, 
And then, as a pwan of triumph we sing, 
We'll fire it off with a Tyng-a-ling-ting.” 


Iv. 
So the Bishop he delves, and the Bishop he 
grubs, 
And, by dint of assistance from Boggs and from 
Stubbs, 
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The canon is dug from the rubbish which 
chokes 

Its ugly old muzzle; and loud are the jokes 

Which its obsolete pattern and straight narrow 
bore 

Excite in the crowd who are waiting its roar ; 

And then they compel our good Bishop of 
“ York ” 

To hear all the grievance, and stand all the talk ; 

And by night and by day dreary changes they 


ring, 
As they chime their sad anthem of Tyng-a- 
ling-ting. 


v. 


And then to St. Peter’s, to open the court, 

The judges and jury and counsel resort ; 

And good Christian people, with wide-open 
ears, 

Are waiting to hear a priest tried by his peers. 

And they call up the case, and the lawyers be- 

in : 

To indulge in their usual professional din, 

And by bitter invective and quibble and sneer 

To show what a mass of corruption is here ; 

And really ’tis shocking what charges they 


bring, 
As they peal the loud slogan of Tyng a-ling- 
ting. 


vi. 


Ah me! ’tis a sight at which angels might 
weep ! ; 

’Tis a harvest of tares for our churches to reap ! 

Sweet Charity’s presence has fled. from the 
scene, ' 

And good men lose temper and revel in spleen ; 

And the Doubters and Scoffers, who relish such 


suits, 

Cry “ Lo, these are Christians ! come, judge of 
their fruits |” 

And the canon has burst, and with dissonance 
loud, 

Has deafened the ears of the wondering crowd, 

And the pall of its smoke like a garment doth 


cling 
To the walls that still echo with Tyng-a-ling- 
ting. 


Vil. 


Oh! servants of Him whose sole mission was 
Love, 

Do ye still bear as emblems the Lamb and the 
Dove ? . 

When ye read from your desks the sweet re- 
cords that tell 

How He preached in the Temple and taught at 
the well, 

Do the sapient eyes of your wisdom detect 

That He bounded your duties by parish or sect ? 

Oh! bid these small envies and jealousies cease ! 

Join all in one brotherly anthem of peace ; 

And when your glad voices in harmony ring, 

They’ll drown the harsh discord of Tyng-a-ling- 


ting. 
—Fiusnine Bay, Feb. 21, 1868. P. B. 8. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 


RICHARDSON’S NOVELS. 


Tue literary artifice, so often patronized 
by Lord Macaulay, of describing a charac- 
ter by a series of paradoxes, is of course, in 
one sense, a mere artifice. It is easy 
enough to make a dark grey black and a 
light grey white, and to bring the two into 
unnatural proximity. But it rests also 
upon the principle which is more of a plati- 
tude than a paradox, that our chief faults 
often lie close to our chief merits. The 
greatest man is perhaps one who is so equa- 
bly developed that he has the strongest fac- 
ulties in the most perfect equilibrium, and is 
apt to be somewhat uninteresting tothe rest of 
mankind. The man of lower eminence has 
some one or more faculties developed out of 
all proportion to the rest, with the natural 
result of occasionally overbalancing him. 
A first-rate gymnast with enormous muscular 
power in his arms and chest, and compara- 
tively feeble lower limbs, can sometimes 
perform the strangest feats in consequence 
of his conformation, but owes his awkward- 
ness to the same singularity. He astonishes 


us for the time more than the well-propor- 
tioned man who can do fewer wonders and 


more useful work. In the intellectual 
world the contrasts in one man are often 
greater. Extraordinary memories with 
weak logical faculties, wonderful imaginative 
sensibility with a complete. absence of self- 
control, and other defective conformations 
of mind, supply the raw materials for a 
luminary of the second order, and imply a 
predisposition to certain faults, which are 
natural complements to the conspicuous 
merits. 

Such reflections naturally occur in speak- 
ing of one of our greatest literary reputa- 
tions, whose popularity is almost in an in- 
verse ratio to his celebrity. Every one 
knows the names of Sir Charles Grandison 
and Clarissa Harlowe. They are amongst 
the established types which serve to point a 
paragraph ; but the volumes in which they 
are described remain for the most part in 
undisturbed repose, sleeping peacefully 
amongst Charles Lamb’s biblia a-biblia, books 
which are no books, or, as he explains, 
those books “ which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” They never enjoy the 
honours of cheap reprints; the modern 
reader shudders at a novel in eight volumes, 
and declines to dig for amusement in so pro- 
found a mine; when some bold inquirer 
dips into their pages he generally fancies 
that the sleep of years has been somehow 
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absorbed into the paper ; a certain soporific 
aroma exhales from the endless files of ficti- 
tious correspondence. This contrast, how- 
ever, between popularity and celebrity is not 
so rare as to deserve special notice. Rich- 
ardson is only one of many authors whose 
fame seldom rouses a very lively curiosity. 
We should like to see a return of the num- 
ber of persons who have fairly read to the 
end of the Faery Queen, or of Paradise Lost, 
who could pass an examination off-hand 
even in books of greater claims to popular- 
ity —say, in Robinson Crusoe, or Gulliver’s 
Travels. Richardson’s slumber may be 
deeper than that of most men of equal fame, 
but itisnot quite unprecedented. The string 
of paradoxes, which it would be easy to apply 
to Richardson, would turn upon a different 
point ; that even a celebrated writer should 
sleep well a century after his death is intelli- 
gible; but there is something decidedly 
paradoxical in the nature of his reputa- 
tion. Here isa man, we might say, whose 
special characteristic it was to be a milk- 
sop — who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule — who was steeped 
in the incense of useless adulation from 
a throng of middle-aged lady ——- 

rs — who wrote his novels expressly 
to recommend little unimpeachable moral 
maxims, as that evil courses lead to un- 
happy deaths, that ladies ought to observe 
the laws of propriety, and generally that it 
is an excellent thing to be thoroughly re- 
spectable ; who lived an obscure life in a 
petty coterie in fourth-rate London society, 
and wasin no respect at a point of view 
more exalted than that of his companions. 
What greater contrast can be imagined in 
its way than that between Richardson, with 
his second-rate eighteenth-century priggish- 
ness and his twopenny-tract morality, and 
the modern school of French novels, who 
are certainly not prigs, and whose morality 
is by no means that of tracts? We might 
have expected & priori that they would have 
summarily put him down, by whatever 
epithet corresponds with them to the slang 
term of Philistine which is now so popular 
with us. Yet Richardson is a name of 
power with their best writers; Balzac for 
example, and George Sand, speak of him 
with reverence ; and a writer who is, per- 
haps, as odd a contrast to Richardson as 
could well be imagined — Alfred de Musset 
—calls Clarissa, le premier roman du monde. 
What is the secret which enables the steady 
old printer, with his singular limitation to his 
own career of time and space, to impose 
upon the wild Byronic Parisian of the 
next century ? Amongst his contemporaries 
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Diderot, the atheistic author of one of the 
filthiest novels extant, expresses an almost 
fanatical admiration of Richardson for his 
purity and power, and declares charac- 
teristically that he will place Richardson’s 
works on the same shelf with those of 
Moses, Homer, Euripides, and other favour- 
ite writers ; he even goes so far as to excuse 
Clarissa’s belief in Christianity on the 
ground of her youthful innocence. To con- 
tinue in the paradoxical vein, we might ask 
how the quiet tradesman could create the 
character which has stood ever since for a 
type of the fine gentleman of the period; 
or how from the most prosaic of centuries 
should spring one of the most poetical of 
feminine ideals? We can hardly fancy a 
genuine hero with a pigtail, or a heroine in 
a hoop and high-heeled shoes, nor believe 
that persons who wore those articles of cos- 
tume could possess any very exalted virtues. 
Perhaps our grandchildren may have the 
same difficulty about the race which wears 
crinolines and chimney-pot hats. 

It is a fact, however, that our grandfa- 
thers, in spite of their belief in pigtails and in 
Pope's poetry, and other matters that have 
gone out of fashion, had some very excellent 
qualities, and even some genuine sentiment, 
in their compositions. Indeed, now that 
their peculiarities have been finally packed 
away in various lumber-rooms, and _ the 
revolt against the old-fashioned school of 
thought and manners has become triumph- 
ant instead of militant, we are beginning to 
see the picturesque side of their character. 
They have gathered something of the halo 
that comes with the lapse of years; and 
social habits that looked prosaic enough to 
contemporaries, and to the generation 
which had to fight against them, have 
gained a touch of romance. Richardson’s 
characters wear a costume and speak a lan- 
guage which are indeed queer and old- 
fashioned, but are now far enough removed 
from the present to have a certain piquancy ; 
and it is becoming easier to recognize the 
real genius which created them, as the 
active aversion to the forms in which it was 
necessarily clothed tends to disappear. The 
wigs and the high-heeled shoes are not ‘with- 
out a certain pleasing quaintness ; and when 
we have- surmounted this cause of disgust, 
we can see more plainly what was the real 
power which men of the most opposite 
schools in art have recognized. That Rich- 
ardson was, as we have said, something of 
the milksop is obvious; but it is not so plain 
that that is a very serious objection to a 
novelist. Every man should have in him 
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though not of effeminate character; espe- 
cially a novelist should have the delicate per- 
ception, the sensibility to emotion, and the 
interest in small details, which only women 
exhibit in perfection. Indeed this is so true, 
that there seems to be at present some prob- 
ability that the art of novel writing will 
pass altogether into feminine hands. It 
may be long before the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights will conquer other provinces of 
labour ; but they have already monopolized 
to a great extent the immense novel 
manufacturing industry of Great Britain. 
Now Richardson had certain other talents 
of a very high order to which we shall pres- 
ently refer ; but his most obvious merits and 
defects resulted from his feminine charac- 
teristics. His sympathy with women is as 
obvious in his literature as in his life. Rich- 
ardson, as our readers know, was _ perpetual 
—— of one of those institutions which 
ave of late flourished and spread mightily 
— a mutual admiration society. Never was 
there a body in which the chief received a 
more perpetual tribute of flattery, and re- 
paid it by more elaborate condescension. 
Colley Cibber occasionally appeared as a 
courtier, and surpassed the regular female 
attendants in the vigour of his phrases, 
though scarcely in fervour. We find him 
writing —“ The delicious meal I made off 
Miss Byron—the heroine of Sir Charles 
Grandison — on Sunday last, has given me 
an appetite for another slice of her off the 
spit before she is served on the public 
table:” and he elegantly proposes to 
“come and piddle off a bit more of her.” 
But he expresses himself more energetically, 
as reported by a lady correspondent. With 
a profane oath, he swears that he “ would 
never believe that Providence or eternal 
wisdom or goodness governed the world, if 
merit, innocence, and beauty were to be so 
destroyed” — that is, if Richardson ad- 
mitted a certain catastrophe to his novel. 
“ These,” as the lady reporter mildly adds, 
“were his strongly emphatic expressions.” 
The ladies, however, do very well in their 
own way. An unknown lady writes to him 
under a feigned. signature, and exclaims 
with more ingenious flattery, “I do assure 
you nothing can induce me to read your 
history through —it is too well executed 
for such tender and foolish hearts as mine !” 
However she manages to proceed, and en- 
treats him to give a turn to the story, 
“which will make his despairing readers 
half mad with joy.” She tells him that 
“all the good-natured and compassionate 


'and distressed are on their knees at his 


some considerable infusion of feminine | feet, and hope they will not beg in vain.” 
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“ Pray, sir,” she exclaims, “make him 
(Lovelace) happy — you can so easily do it 
—pray reform him — will you not save a 
soul, sir?” And Richardson takes in all 
this rant with perfect seriousness, replies in 
a voluminous letter of argument, in which 
the affectation of sublime wisdom does not 
conceal a kind of purring complacency, and 
evidently bolts the flattery whole. 

The lady from whom we have quoted be- 
came a settled correspondent, and, when 
more familiar, ventured occasionally up- 
on such a tender and humble expostula- 
tion as a country priest might offer to a 
pope. Nor was Richardson slow at return- 
ing compliments in kind. Writing to Miss 
Fielding, a sister of his great rival and con- 
trast, he assures her that her late brother’s 
knowledge of the human heart was not 
comparable tohers. He only saw the outside 
of the clockwork —she its finer springs 
and movements. Truly, in this commerce 
both parties could boast of their gains. 
Richardson became a kind of Protestant 
confessor ; he gave ladies solemn advice on 
little discussions to which they invited him ; 
told them whether they ought to learn Lat- 
in, and argued as to the probability of a re- 
formed rake proving a good husband ; as is 
not uncommon in such cases, the teacher 


seems to catch the tone of his penitents; his 
letters to young ladies are exactly like 
young ladies’ letters, and full of the gossip- 
ing morality and sentimental platitudes in 


which women occasionally delight. They 
are worth a glance, because the style is 
identical with that of the novels, and ex- 
_ to some extent the nature of his art. 

he sympathy with women is equally con- 
spicuous in his works. Nothing is more 
rare than to find a great novelist who can 
satisfactorily describe the opposite sex. 
Women’s heroes are women in disguise, or 
mere lay-figures, walking gentlemen who 
parade tolerably through their parts, but 
Son no real vitality. Miss Bronté, for ex- 
ample, showed extraordinary power in Jane 
Eyre; but Jane Eyre’s lovers, Rockingham 
and St. John, are painted from the outside ; 
they are, perhaps, what some women think 
men ought to be, but not what any man of 
fame at all comparable to Miss Bronté’s 
could ever have imagined. Ler most suc- 
cessful men — such as M. Paul in Villette — 
are those who -have the strongest feminine 
element in their composition. 
er hand, the heroines of male writers are 
for the most part unnaturally strained or 
quite colourless ; male hands are too heavy 
for the delicate work required. 
could draw a majestic Satan, but his Eve is 


On the oth-! 


Milton | 
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no better than a good-managing housekeep- 
er who knows her place. It is, therefore, re- 
markable that Richardson’s greatest tri- 
umph should be in describing a woman, and 
that most of his feminine characters are 
more life-like, and more delicately discrimi- 
nated than his men. Unluckily his conspic- 
uous faults result from the same cause. His 
moral prosings savour of the endless gossip 
over a dish of chocolate, in which his hero- 
ines delight ; we can imagine the applause 
with which his admiring feminine circle 
would receive his demonstration of the fact, 
that adversity is harder to bear than pros- 
perity, or the sentiment that “a man of 
principle, whose love is founded in reason, 
and whose object is mind rather than per- 
son, must make a worthy woman happy.” 
These are admirable sentiments; but they 
savour of the serious tea-party. If Tom 
Jones has about it an occasional suspicion 
of beer and pipes at the bar, Sir Charles 
Grandison recalls an indefinite consumption 
of tea and small talk. In short, the femi- 
nine part of Richardson’s character has a 
little too much affinity te Mrs. Gamp — not 
that he would ever be guilty of putting gin 
in his cup, but that he would have the same 
capacity for spinning out indefinite twaddle 
of a superior kind. And, of course, he fell 
into the faults which beset the members of 
mutual admiration societies in general ; but 
especially those which consist chiefly of wo- 
men. Men who meet for purposes of mutu- 
al flattery, become unnaturally solemn and 
priggish ; they never free themselves from 
the suspicion that the older members of 
their coterie may be laughing at them be- 
hind their backs, But the flattery of wo- 
men is so much more delicate, and so much 
more sincere, that it is far more dangerous. 
It is a poultice which in time softens the 
hardest outside. Richardson yielded as en- 
tirely as any curate exposed to a shower of 
slippers. He evidently wrote under the 
impression that he was not merely an ima- 
ginative writer of the highest order, but also 
a great moralist. ‘“ He taught the passions 
to move,” says his admirer, Dr. Johnson, 
“at the command of virtue.” Certainly 
that was Richardson’s own view. He 
was reforming the world, putting down 
vice, sending duelling out of fashion 
and inculcating the lessons of the pulpit 
in a far more attractive form. A modern 
novelist is half ashamed of his art; he 
disclaims earnestly any serious purpose; 
his highest aim is to amuse his readers, and 
his greatest boast that he amuses them by 
honourable, or at least by harmless means. 
| There are, indeed, novelists with a pur- 
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pose, who write to inculcate High-Church 
or Low-Church principles, or to prove that 
society at large is out of joint; but a di- 
rect intention to prove that men ought not 
to steal or get drunk, or commit any other 
atrocities, is generally considered to be be- 
‘side the novelist’s purpose, and its intro- 
duction to be a fault of art. Indeed there 
is much to be said against it. In our youth 
we used to read a poem about a cruel little 
boy who went out to fish and was punished 
by somehow becoming suspended by his 
chin from a hook in the larder. It never 
produced much effect upon us, because we 
felt that the accident was, to say the 
least, rather exceptional ; at most, we fished 
on, and were careful about the larder. 
The same principle applies to the poetic 
* justice dealt *by most novelists. hen 
Richardson kills off his villains by violent 
deaths, we know too well that many vil- 
lains live to a good old age, leave hand- 
some fortunes, and are buried under the 
handsomest of tombstones, with the most 
elegant of epitaphs. This very rough de- 
vice for inculeating morality is of course 
ineffectual, and produces some artistic 
blemishes. The direct exhortations to his 
readers to be good are still more annoying ; 
no human being can long endure a —_ 

or 


ture of preaching and story-telling. 
Heaven’s sake, we exclaim, tell us what 


happens to Clarissa, and don’t stop to 
prove that honesty is the best policy! In 
a wider sense, however, the seriousness of 
Richardson’s purpose is of high value. He 
is so keenly in earnest; so profoundly in- 
terested about his characters; so deter- 
mined to make us enter into their motives, 
that he cannot help being carried away; 
if he never spares an opportunity of giving 
us a lecture, at least his zeal in setting 
forth an example never flags for am in- 
stant. The effort to give us an ideall 

rfect character seems to stimulate his 
imagination, and leads to a certain inten- 
sity of realization which we are apt to miss 
in the novelists without a purpose. He is 
always, as it were, writing at Siernees 
and under a sense of responsibility. 

The method which he adopts lends itself 
very conveniently to heighten this effect. 
It may be reckoned as another feminine pe- 
culiarity in Richardson,-that he had an in- 
ordinate propensity to letter-writing. Asa 
boy he wrote love-letters for the young wo- 
men of the neighbourhood. When he was 
grown up he was led to write novels by 
the admiration expressed for his strange fer- 
tility in this direction. Richardson’s novels, 
indeed, are not so much novels put for con- 
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venience under the form of letters, as letters 
expanded till they become novels. A gen- 
uine novelist who should put his work into 
the unnatural shape of a correspondence 
would a find it a very awkward ex- 
pedient ; but Richardson gradually worked 
up to the novel from the conception of a col- 
lection of letters ; and his method, therefore, 
came spontaneously to him. He started 
from the plan of writing letters to illustrate 
a certain point of morality, and to make 
them more effective attributed them to a fic- 
titious character. The result was the gigan- 
tic tract called Pamela — distinctly the 
worst of his works —of which it is enough 
to say at present that it succeeds neither in 
being moral nor in amusing. It shows, how- 
ever, a truly amazing fertility in a specially 
feminine art. We have all suffered from 
the propensity of some female minds (the 
causes of which we will not attempt to ana- 
lyze) for pouring forth indefinite floods of 
correspondence. We know the heartless 
fashion in which some ladies, even in these 
days of penny postage, will fill a sheet of 
note-paper and proceed to cross their writing 
till the page becomes a chequer-work of un- 
intelligible hieroglyphics. But we may feel 
gratitude in looking back to the days when 
time hung heavier, and letter-writing was a 
more serious business. ‘The letters of those 
times may recall the fearful and wonderful 
labours of tapestry in which ladies employed 
their needles by way of killing time. The 
monuments of both kinds are a fearful indi- 
cation of the ennui ftom which the perpetra- 
tors must have suffered. We pity those who 
endured the toil as we pity the prisoners 
whose patient ingenuity has carved a pas- 
sage through a stone wall with a rusty nail. 
Richardson’s heroines, and his heroes too, for 
that matter, would have been portents at 
any time. We will take an example at 
hazard. Miss Byron, on the 22nd of March, 
writes a letter of fourteen pages. The same 
day she follows it up by two of six and of 
twelve pages respectively. On the 23rd 
she leads off with a letter of eighteen pages, 
and another of ten. On the 24th she gives 
us two, filling together thirty pages, at the 
end of which she remarks that she is forced 
to lay down her pen, and then adds a_post- 
script of six ; on the 25th she confines herself 
to two pages ; but after a Sunday’s rest she 
makes another start of equal vigour. In 
three days, therefore, she covers ninety-six 
pages. ‘Two of the pages are about equal to 
one in this magazine. Consequently in 
three days’ correspondence, referring to the 
events of the day, she wou!d fill forty-eight 
pages of the Cornhill Magazine,—a task, 
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the magnitude of which may be appreciated 
by any one who will try the experiment. 
e should say that she must have written 
about ten hours a day, and are not surprised 
at her remark that she has on one occasion 
a 4 managed two hours’ om 
t would, of course, be the height of ped- 
antry to dwell upon this, as though a ficti- 
tious personage were to be in all respects 
bounded by the narrow limits of human ca- 
pacity. It is not the object of a really good 
novelist, nor does it come within the legiti- 
mate means of high art in any department, 
to produce an actual illusion. Showmen in 
some foreign palaces call upon us to admire 
aintings which we cannot distinguish from 
as-reliefs; the deception is, of course, a 
mere trick, and the paintings are simply 
childish. On the stage we do not require to 
believe that the scenery is really what it im- 
itates, and the attempt to introduce scraps 
of real life is a clear proof of a low artistic 
aim. Similarly a novelist is not only justi- 
fied in writing so as to prove that his work 
is fictitious; but he almost necessarily ham- 
sg himself, to the prejudice of his work, if 
e imposes upon himself the condition that 
his book shall be capable of being mistaken 
for a genuine narrative. Every good novel- 
ist lets us into secrets about the private 
thoughts of his characters which it' would be 
impossible to obtain in real life. When Mr. 
Pendennis relates the history of the New- 
comes, he very properly gives us long con- 
versations, and even soliloquies and medita- 
tions, of which a real Mr. Pendennis must 
have been necessarily ignorant. We donot, 
therefore, blame Richardson because his 
characters have a power of writing which no 
mortal could ever attain. His fault, indeed, 
is exactly the contrary. He very errone- 
ously fancies that he is bound to convince us 
of the possibility of all his machinery, and 
often produces the very shock to our belief 
which he seeks to avoid. He is constantly 
trying to account by elaborate devices for the 
fertile correspondence of his characters, when 
it is perfectly plain that they are simply writ- 
ing for purposes of the fiction. We should 
never have asked a question as to the au- 
thenticity of the letters, if he did not force 
the question upon us; and no art can induce 
us for a moment to accept the proffered illu- 
sion. For example, Miss Byron gives us a 
long account of conversations between per- 
sons whom she did not know, which took 
place ten years before. It is much better 
that the impossibility should be frankly ac- 
cepted, on the clear ground that authors 
of novels, and consequently their creatures, 
have the prerogative of omniscience. At 
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least, the slightest account of the way in 
which she came by the knowledge would be 
enough to satisfy us for all purposes of fic- 
tion. Richardson is not content with this, 
and elaborately demonstrates that she might 
have known a number of minute details 
which it is perfectly plain that a real Miss 
Byron could never have known, and thus 
dashes into our faces an improbability which 
we should have been quite content to pass 
unnoticed. 

The method, however, of telling the story 
by the correspondence of the actors pro- 
duces more important effects. The ninety- 
six pages we have noticed are all devoted to 
the proceedings of three days. They are 
filled, for the most part, with interminable 
conversations. The story advances by a 
very few steps; but we know all that every 
one of the persons concerned has to say 
about the matter. We discover what was 
Sir Charles Grandison’s relation at a partic- 
ular time to a certain Italian lady, Clemen- 
tina. We are told exactly what view he 
took of his own position, what view Clemen- 
tina took of it; what Miss Byron had to say 
to Sir Charles on the subject, and what ad- 
vice her relations bestowed upon Miss By- 
ron. Then we have all the sentiments of 
Sir Charles Grandison’s sisters, and of his 
brothers-in-law, and of his reverend old tu- 
tor; and the sentiments, of all the Lady 
Clementina’s family, and the incidental re- 
marks of a number of subordinate actors. 
In short, we see the characters all round in 
all their relations to each other, in every 
possible variation and permutation ; we are 
present at all the discussions which take 
place before every step, and watch the 
gradual variation of all the phases of the 
positions. We get the same sort of elabo- 
rate familiarity with every aspect of affairs 
that we should receive from reading a blue- 
book full of some prolix diplomatic corre- 
spondence ; indeed, Sir Charles Grandison 
closely resembles such a blue-book, for the 
plot is carried on mainly by elaborate nego- 
tiations between three different families, 
with proposals, and counter proposals, and 
amended proposals, and a final settlement 
of the very complicated business by a delib- 
erate signing of two different sets of arti- 
cles. One of them, we need hardly say, is 
a marriage settlement; the other is a defi- 
nite treaty betwéen the lady who is not 
married and her family, the discussion of 
which occupies many pages. The extent to 
which we dre drawn into the minutest de- 
tails may be inferred from the fact that 
nearly a volume is given to marrying Sir 
Charles Grandison to Miss Byron, after all 
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difficulties have been surmounted. We 
have at full length all the discussions by 
which the day is fixed, and all the remarks 
of the unfortunate lovers of both parties, 
and all the criticisms of both families, and 
finally an elaborate account of the ceremony, 
with the names of the persons who went in 
the separate coaches, the dresses of the 
bride and bridesmaids, and the sums which 
Sir Charles gave away to the village girls 
who strewed flowers on the pathway. Sure- 
ly the feminine element in Richardson’s 
character was a little in excess. 

The result of all this is a sort of Dutch 
painting of extraordinary minuteness. The 
art reminds us of the patient labour of a 
line engraver, who works for days at mak- 
ing out one little bit of minute stippling 
and cross-hatching. The characters are dis- 

layed to us step by step and line by line. 

e are gradually forced into familiarity 
with them by a process resembling that by 
which we learn to know people in real life. 
We are treated to few set analyses or sum- 
mary descriptions, but by constantly reading 
their letters and listening to their talk we 
gradually form an opinion of the actors. 
We see them, too, all round; instead of, as 
is usual in modern novels, regarding them 
steadily from one point of view; we know 


what each person thinks of every one else, 
and what every one else thinks of him; they 
are brought into a stereoscopic distinctness 
by combining the different aspects of their 


character. Of course, a method of this 
kind involves much labour on the part both 
of writer and reader. It is evident that 
Richardson did not think of amusing astray 
half-hour in a railway or in a club smoking- 
room; he counted npon readers who would 
apply themselves seriously to a task, in the 
hope of improving their morals as much as 
of gaining some harmless amusement. But 
it must also be said that, considering the 
cumbrous nature of the process, the spirit 
with which it is applied is wonderful. Rich- 
ardson’s own interest in his actors never 
flags. The distinct style of every corre- 
spondent is faithfully preserved with singu- 
lar vivacity. When we have read a few 
letters we are never at a loss to tell, from 
the style alone of any short passage, who is 
the imaginary author. Consequently, read- 
ers who can bear to have their amusement 
diluted, who are content With an impercep- 
tibly slow development of plot, and can 
watch without impatience the approach of 
a foreseen incident through a couple of vol- 
umes, may find the proiixity less intolerable 
than might be expected. If they will be 
content to skip two letters out of every 
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three, they may be entertained with a se- 
ries of pictures of character and manners 
skilfully contrasted and_ brilliantly coloured, 
though with a limited allowance of incident. 
Within his own sphere, no writer exceeds 
him in clearness and delicacy of conception. 
We may doubt whether even Miss Austen’s 
female characters are more skilfully devel- 
oped. 

In another way, the machinery of a ficti- 
tious correspondence is rather troublesome. 
As the author never appears in his own per- 
son, he is often obliged to trust his charac- 
ters with trumpeting their own virtues. 
Sir Charles Grandison has to tell us himself 
of his own virtuous deeds: how he disarms 
ruffians who attack him in overwhelming 
numbers, and converts evil-doers by impres- 
sive advice; and, still more awkwardly, he 
has to repeat the amazing compliments 
which everybody is always paying him. 
Richardson does his best to evade the neces- 
sity ; he couples all his virtuous heroes with 
friendly confidants, who relieve the virtuous 
heroes of the tiresome task of self-adulation ; 
he supplies the heroes themselves with elabo- 
rate reasons for overcoming their modesty, 
and makes them apologise profusely for the 
unwelcome task. Still, ingenious as his ex- 
pedients may be, and willing as we are to 
make allowance for the necessities of his 
task, we cannot quite free ourselves from 
an unpleasant suspicion as to the simplicity 
of his characters. Clarissa is comparatively 
free from this fault, though Clarissa takes a 
questionable pleasure in uttering the finest 
sentiments and posing herself as a model of 
virtue. But in Sir Charles Grandison, the 
fulsome interchange of flattery becomes of- 
fensive even in fiction. The virtuous char- 
acters give and receive an amount of eulo- 
gy enough to turn the strongest stomachs. 
How amiable is A.! says B. ; how virtuous 
is C., and how marvellously witty is D. 
And then A., C., and D. go through the 
same performance, adding a proper compli- 
ment to B. in place of the exclamation ap- 
propriate to themselves. The only parallel 
in modern times is to be found at some of 
the public dinners, where every man pro- 
poses his neighbour’s health with a tacit un- 
derstanding that he is himself to furnish the 
text for a similar oration. But then at din- 
ners people have the excuse of a state of 
modified sobriety. 

This fault is, as we have said, aggravated 
by the epistolary method. That method 
makes it necessary that each person should 
display his or her own virtues, as in an ex- 
hibition of gymnastics the performers walk 
round and show their muscles. But the 
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fault lies a good deal deeper. Every writer, 
consciously or unconsciously, puts himself 
into his novels, and exhibits his own charac- 
ter even more distinctly than that of his 
heroes. Shakespeare must have had a 
strong dash of Hamlet in his composition, or 
he could not have drawn Hamlet's charac- 
ter. And Richardson, the head of a little 
circle of conscientious admirers of each 
other's virtues, could not but reproduce on 
a different scale the tone of his own society. 
The Grandisons, and the families of Miss 
Byron and Clementina merely repeat a 
practice with which he was tolerably famil- 
lar at home ; whilst his characters represent 
to some extent the idealised Richardson 
himself ;— and this leads us to the most 
essential characteristic of his novels. The 
— woman in France, according to 

apoleon’s brutal remark, was the woman 
who had the most children. In a different 
sense, the saying may pass for truth. The 
greatest writer is the one who has produced 
the largest family of immortal children. 
Those of whom it can be said that they have 
really added a new type to the fictitious 
world, are indeed few in number. Cervan- 
tes is in the front rank of all imaginative 
creators, because he has given birth to Den 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Richardson’s 


literary representatives are far indeed be- 
low these, but Richardson too may boast, 
that in his narrower sphere of thought he 
has invented two characters that have still 
a strong vitality. They show all the weak- 
nesses inseparable from the age and country 


of their origin. They are far inferior to 
the highest ideals of the great poets of the 
world ; they are cramped and deformed by 
the frigid conventionalities of their century 
- and the narrow society in which they move 
and live. But for all that they stir the emo- 
tions of a distant generation with power 
enough to show that their author must have 
pierced below the surface into the deeper 
and more perennial springs of human pas- 
sion. These two characters are of course 
Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison; and 
we may endeavour shortly to analyze the 
sources of their enduring interest. 

Sir Charles Grandison has passed into a 
proverb. When Carlyle calls Lafayette a 
Grandison-Cromwell, he hits off one of those 
admirable nicknames which paint a charac- 
ter for us at once. Sir Charles Grandison 
is the model fine gentleman of the eigh- 
teenth century, — the master of correct de- 
portment, the unimpeachable representative 
of the old school. Richardson tells us with 
a certain naivelé that he has been accused 
of describing an impossible character ; that 
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Sir Charles is a man absolutely without a 
fault, or at least with faults visible only on 
a most microscopic observation. In fact, 
the only fault to which Sir Charles himself 
pleads guilty, in seven volumes, is that he 
once rather loses his temper. Two ruffians 
try to bully him in his own house, and even 
draw their swords upon him. Sir Charles 
so far forgets himself as to draw his own 
sword, disarm both of his opponents, and 
turn them out of doors. He cannot forgive 
himself, he says, that he has been “‘ provoked 
by two such men to violate the sanctity of 
his own house.” His only excuse is, “ that 
there were two of them; and that tho’ I 
drew, yet I had the command of myself so 
far as only to defend myself, when I might 
have done with them what I pleased.” 
According to Richardson, this venial offence 
is the worst blot on Sir Charles’s character. 
We certainly do not blame him for the at- 
tempt to draw an ideally perfect hero. It 
is a perfectly legitimate aim in fiction, and 
the only question can be whether he has 
succeeded: for Richardson’s own commen- 
dation cannot be taken as quite sufficient, 
neither can we quite accept the ingenious 
artifice by which all the secondary charac- 
ters perform as decoy-birds to attract our 
admiration. They do their very best toin- 
duce us to join in their hymns of praise. 
“ Grandison,” says a Roman Catholic bishop, 
“ were he one of us, might except canoniza- 
tion.” “+ How,” exclaims his uncle, after a 
conversation with his paragon of a nephew, 
“ how shall I bear my own littleness?” A 
party of reprobates about town have a long 
dispute with him, endeavouring to force him 
into a duel. At the end of it one of them 
exclaims admiringly, ‘“* Curse me, if I be- 
lieve there is such another man in the 
world!” “I never saw a hero till now,” 
says another. “I had rather have Sir C. 
Grandison for my friend than the greatest 
prince on earth,” says a third. “I had 
rather,” replies his friend, “be Sir C. 
Grandison for this one past hour than the 
Great Mogul all my life.” And the general 
conclusion is, “ what poor toads are we !” 
“ This man shows us,” as a lady declares, 
“that goodness and greatness are synony- 
mous words ;” and when his sister marries, 
she complains that her brother “ has lon 
made all other men indifferent to her. Suc 
an infinite difference!” In the evening, 
according to custom, she dances a minuet 
with her bridegroom, but whispers a friend 
that she would have performed better had 
she danced with her brother. 

The structure, however, of the story it- 
self is the best illustration of Sir Charles’s 
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admirable qualities. The plot is very sim- 
ple. He rescues Miss Byron from an at- 
tempt at a forcible abduction. Miss Byron, 
according to her friends, is the queen of her 
sex, and is amongst women what Sir Charles 
is amongst men. Of course, they straight- 
way fall in love. Sir Charles, however, 
shows symptoms of a singular reserve, which 
is at last explained by the fact that he is 
already half engaged to a noble Italian lady, 
Clementina. He has promised in fact to 
marry her if certain objections on the score 
of his country and religion can be sur- 
mounted. The interest lies chiefly in the 
varying inclinations of the balance, at one 
moment favorable to Miss Byron, and at 
another to the “saint and angel” Clemen- 
tina. When Miss Byron thinks that Sir 
Charles will be bound in honour to marr 
Clementina, she begins to pine; “ she visi- 
bly falls away; and. her fine complexion 
fades ;” her friends “watch in silent love 
every turn of her mild and patient eye, 
every change of her charming countenance ; 
for they know too well to what to impute 
the malady which has — the best 
of hearts; they know that the cure cannot 
be within the art of the eapenaone a When 
Clementina fears that the scruples of her 
relatives will separate her from Sir Charles, 
she takes the still more decided step of 
oing mad, and some of her madness would 
be very touching if it were not a trifle too 
much after the conventional pattern of mad 
women in novels and on the stage. Whilst 
these two ladies are breaking their hearts 
about Sir Charles, they do justice to each 
other’s merits ; Harriet'will never be happy 
unless she knows that the admirable Clem- 
entina has reconciled herself to the loss of 
her adored ; when Clementina finds herself 
finally separated from her lover, she sin- 
cerely implores Sir Charles to marry her 
more fortunate rival. Never was there such 
a display of fine feeling and utter absence 
of jealousy. Meanwhile a lovely ward 
of Sir Charles finds it necessary to her 
peace of mind to be separated from her 
uardian ; and another beautiful, but rather 
ess admirable, Italian actually follows him 
to England to persuade him to accept her 
hand. Four ladies —all of them patterns 
of all physical, moral, and intellectual ex- 
cellence, are breaking their hearts; and 
though they are so excellent, that they 
overcome their natural jealousy, they can 
scarcely look upon any other man after 
having known this mo:lel of all his sex. In- 
deed, every woman who approaches him 
falls desperately in love with him, unless 
she is his sister or old enough to be his 
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grandmother. The plot of the novel de- 
pends upon an attraction for the fair sex 
which is apparently irresistible; and the 
men, if they are virtuous, rejoice to sit ad- 
miringly at his feet, and if they are vicious 
retire abashed from his presence, to entreat 
his good advice when they are upon their 
deathbeds. 

All this is easy enough. A novelist can 
make his women fall in love with his hero, 
as easily as, with a stroke of the pen, he can 
endow him with fifty thousand a year, or 
bestow _ him every virtue under heaven. 
Neither has he any difficulty in making him 
the finest dancer in England, or giving him 
such marvellous skill with the small-sword 
that he ean avoid the sin of duelling by in- 
stantaneously disarming his most formidable 
opponents. The real question is, whether 
he can animate this conglomerate of all 
conceivable virtues with a real human soul, 
set him before us as a living and breathing 
reality, and make us feel that if we had 
known him, we too should have been read 
to swell the full chorus of admiration. It is 
rather more difficult to convey the impres- 
sion which a perusal of his correspondence 
and conversation leaves upon an unpreju- 
diced mind. Does Sir Charles, when we 
come to know him intimately — for with the 
ample materials provided, we really seem to 
know him — fairly support the amazing 
burden thrown upon him ? Do we feel a cer- 
tain disappointment when we meet the man 
whom all ladies love, and in whom every 
gentleman confesses a superior nature ? 

There are two anecdotes about Sir Charles 
which seem to us to indicate his character 
better than any elaborate analysis. Vol- 
taire, we know, ridiculed the proud English, 


who with the same scissors cut off the heads - 


of their kings and the tails of their horses. 
To this last weakness Sir Charles was supe- 


rior. His horses, says Miss Byron, “ are 
not docked; their tails are only tied up 
when they are on the road.” She would 
wish to find some fault with him, but as she 
forcibly says, “ if he be of opinion that the 
tails of these noble animals are not only a 
natural ornament, but of real use to defend 
them from the vexatious insects that in 
summer are so apt to annoy them, how far 
from a dispraise is this humane considera- 
ation!” The other anecdote is of a differ- 
entkind. When Sir Charles goes to church 
he does not, like some other gentlemen, bow 
low to the ladies of his acquaintance, and 
then to others of the gentry. No! “ Sir 
Charles had first other devoirs to pay. He 
paid us his second compliments.” From 
these two exemplary actions we must infer 
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his whole character. It should have been 
inscribed on his tombstone, “ He would not 
dock his horses’ tails.” That is, the most 
trifling details of his conduct are regulated 
on the most serious considerations. He is 
one of those solemn beings who can’t shave 
themselves without implicitly asserting a 
great moral principle. He finds sermons in 
his horses’ tails ; he could give an excellent 
reason for the quantity of _ om on bis coat, 
which was due, it seems, to a sentiment of 
filial reverence ; and he could not fix his 
hour for dinner without an eye to the refor- 
mation of society. In short, he was a prig 
of the first water ; self-conscious to the last 
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generation. In short, it seems to be com- 
pounded of common sense, and a regard for 
decorum — and those are not bad t ings in 
their way, though not the highest. He is 
not a very ardent reformer; he doubts 
whether the poor should be taught to read, 
and is very clear that every one should be 
made to know his station ; but stillhe talks 
with sense and moderation, and even gets 
so far as to suggest the necessity of refor- 
matories. He is not very romantic, and 
displays an amount of self-command in judi- 
cially settling the claims of the various 
ladies who are anxious to marry him, which 
is almost comic; he is perfectly ready to 


degree ; and so crammed with little moral‘ marry the Italian lady, if she can surmount 
aphorisms that they drop out of his mouth | her religious scruples, though he is in love 


whenever he opens his lips. 


And then his i with Miss Byron ; and his mind is evidently 


religion is in admirable keeping. It is inti-: in a pleasing state of equilibrium, so that 
mately connected with the excellence of his | he will be happy with either dear charmer. 


deportment; and is, in fact, merely the ap- 
lication of the laws of good society to the 
oftiest sphere of human duty. He pays his 
second compliments to his lady, and his first 
to the object of his adoration. He very 
properly gives the precedence to the being 
he professes to adore — but it is only a pre- 
cedence. As he carries his solemnity into 
the pettiest trifles of life, so he considers re- 
ligious duties to be simply the most: impor- 
tant part of social etiquette. He would 
shrink from blasphemy even more than from 
keeping on his hat in the presence of ladies ; 
but the respect which he owes in one case 
is of the same order with that due in the 
other ; it is only a degree more important. 
We feel, indeed, a certain affection for 
Sir Charles Grandison. He is pompous 
and ceremonious to an insufferable degree ; 
but there is really some truth in his sister’s 
assertion, that his is the most delicate of 
human minds ; through the cumbrous for- 
malities of his century, there shines a cer- 
tain quickness and sensibility ; he even con- 
descends to be lively after a stately fashion, 
and to indulge in a little “raillying,” only 
guarding himself rather too carefully against 
unbecoming levity. Indeed, though a man 
of the world at the present day would be as 
wuch astonished at his elaborate manners 
as at his laced coat and sword, he would 
admit that Sir Charles was by no means 
wanting in tact; his talk is weighted with 
more elaborate formule than we care to 
employ, but it is good vigorous conversation 
in the main, and, if rather overlaid with 
sermonizing, can at times ‘be really amusing. 
His religion is not of a very exalted char- 
acter; he rises to no sublime heights of emo- 
tion, and would simply be puzzled by the 





Indeed, for so chivalric a gentleman, his 
view of love and marriage is far less enthu- 
siastic than we should now require. One 
of his benevolent actions, which throws all 
his admirers into fits of eulogy, is to provide 
one of his uncles with a wife. The gentle- 
man is a peer, but has hitherto been of dis- 
reputable life. The lady, though of good 
family and education, is above thirty, and 
her family Kave lost their estate. The 
match of convenience which Sir Charles 
patches up between them, has obvious 
prudential recommendations ; and of course 
it turns out admirably. But one is rather 
puzzled to know what special merit Sir 
Charles can claim for bringing it to pass. 
Such a hero as this may be worthy and 
respectable, but is not a very exalted ideal. 
Neither do his circumstances increase our 
interest. It would be rather a curious sub- 
ject of inquiry why it should be so impossi- 
ble to make a virtuous hero interesting in 
fiction. In real life, the men who do heroic 
actions are certainly more attractive than 
the villains. Domestic affection, patriotism, 
piety, and other good qualities are pleasant 
to contemplate in the world; why should 
they be so often an unspeakable hore in 
novels? Principally, no doubt, because 
our conception of a perfect man is apt to 
bring the negative qualities into too great 
prominence ; we are asked to admire men 
because they have not passions — not be- 
cause they overcome them. But there are 
further difficulties ; for example, in a novel 
it is generally so easy to see what. is wrong 
and what is right, the right-hand path 
branches off so decidedly from the left, that 
we give a man little credit for making the 
roper choice. Still more it is difficult to 


fervours or the doubts of a more modern | let us sufficiently intoa man’s interior, to 
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let us see the struggle and the self-sacrifice 
which ought to stir our sympathies. We 
witness the victories, but it is hard to make 
us feel the cost at which they are won. 
Now Richardson has, as we shall directly 
remark, overcome this difficulty to a great 
extent in Clarissa; but in Sir Charles 
Grandison he has entirely shirked it; he 
has made everything too plain and easy for 
his hero. “I think [ could be a good wo- 
man,” says Becky Sharp, “if I had five 
thousand a year,” —and the history of Sir 
Charles Grandison might have suggested 
the remark. To be young, handsome, 
healthy, active, with a fine estate, and a 
grand old house ; tobe able, by your elo- 
uence, to send a sinner into a fit (as Sir 

harles does once); to be the object of a 
devoted passion from three or four amiable, 
accomplished, and beautiful women — each 
of whom has a fine fortune, and only begs 
ou to throw your handkerchief towards 
1er, whilst she promises to bear no grudge 
if you throw it to her neighbour — all 
these are favourable conditions for virtue — 
especially if you mean the virtues of being 
hospitable, generous, a good landlord and 
husband, and in every walk of life thor- 
oughly gentlemanlike in your behaviour. 


But the whole design is rather too much in 
accordance with the device of enabling Sir 
Charles to avoid duels by having a marvel- 
lous trick of disarming his adversaries. 
“ What on earthis the use of my fighting 


with you,” says King Padella to Prince 
Giglio, ‘if you have got a fairy sword and 
a fairy horse?” And what merit is there 
in winning the battle of life, when you 
have every single circumstance in your fa- 
vour? Poor old broken-down Colonel 
Newcome in the Greyfriars, appeals with 
infinitely more force to our sympathies, 
than this prosperous young Sir Charles, rich 
with every gift the gods can give him, and 
of whom the most we can say is, that the 
possession of all those gifts, if it has made him 
rather pompous and self-conscious, has not 
made him close-fisted or hard-hearted. Sir 
Charles then represents a rather carnal 
ideal ; he suggests to us those well-fed, al- 
most beefy, and corpulent angels, whom 
the cotemporary school of painters some- 
times portray. No doubt they are angels, 
for they have wings and are seated in the 
clouds ; but there is nothing ethereal in their 
whole nature. We have no love for asceti- 
cism ; but a few hours on the column of St. 
Simon Stylites, or a temporary diet of lo- 
custs and wild honey, might have purified 
Sir Charles’s exuberant self-satisfaction. 
For all this, he is not without a certain 
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solid merit, and the persons by whom he is 
surrounded — on whom we have not space 
to dwell —have a large share of the vi- 
vacity which amuses us in the real men and 
women of their time. Their talk may not 
be equal to that in Boswell’s Johnson ; but it 
is animated and amusing, and they compose 
a gallery of portraits, which would look 
well in a solid red-brick mansion of the 
Georgian era. 

We must, however, leave Sir Charles, to 
say a few words upon that which is Rich- 
ardson’s real masterpiece, and which, in 
spite of a full share of the defects we have 
noticed in Grandison, will always command 
the admiration of persons who have cour- 
age enough to get through eight volumes 
of correspondence. The characters of the 
little world in which the reader will pass 
his time, are in some cases the same who re- 
appear in Grandison. The lively lady G. 
in the last, is merely a new version of Miss 
Howe in the former. Clarissa herself is 
Miss Byron under altered circumstances, 
and receives from her friends the same 
shower of superlatives, whenever they have 
occasion to touch upon her merits. Rich- 
ardson’s ideal lady is not at first sight more 
prepossessing than his gentleman. After 
Clarissa’s death, her friend Miss Howe 
writes a glowing panegyric on her charac- 
ter. It will be enough to give the distribu- 
tion of her time. To rest it seems she al- 
lotted six hours only. Her first three 
morning hours were devoted to study and 
to writing those terribly voluminous let- 
ters which, as one would have thought, 
must have consumed a still longer period. 
Two hours more were given to domestic 
management, for, as Miss Howe explains, 
“she was a perfect mistress of the four 
principal rules of arithmetic.” Five hours 
were spent in music, drawing, and needle- 
work, this last especially, and in conversa- 
tion with the venerable parson of the par- 
ish. Two hours she devoted to breakliast 
and dinner, and as it was hard to restrict 
herself to this allowance, she occasionally 
gave one hour more to dinner-time conver- 
sation. One hour more was spent in visit- 
ing the neighbouring poor, and the remain- 
ing four hours to supper and conversation. 
These periods, it seems, were not fixed for 
every day ; for she kept a kind of running 
account, and permitted herself to have an 
occasional holiday by drawing upon the re- 
served fund of the four hours for supper. 

Setting aside the fearfully systematic na- 
ture of this arrangement,— the stern de- 
termination to live by rule and system, — 
it must be admitted that Miss Harlowe 
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was what is called by ladies a very “ superi- 
or” person. She would have made an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, or even a respectable 
—- We feel a certain gratitude to 
her for devoting four hours to supper ; and, 
indeed, Richardson’s characters are always 
well cared for in the victualling department. 
They always take their solid three meals, 
with a liberal intercalation of dishes of tea 
and chocolate. Miss Harlowe, we must add, 
knew Latin, although her quotations of clas- 
sical authors are generally taken from trans- 
lations. Her successor, Miss Byron, was not 
allowed this accomplishment, Richardson’s 
doubts of its suitability to ladies having ap- 
parently gathered strength in the interval. 
otwithstanding this one audacious excur- 
sion into the regions of manly knowledge, 
Miss Harlowe appears to us, as, in the main, 
a healthy, sensible country girl of the peri- 
od, with sound sense, the highest respect 
for decorum, and an exaggerated regard 
for constituted, especially paternal, author- 
ity. We cannot expect, from her, any of 
the outbreaks against the laws of society 
customary with George Sand’s heroines. 
If she had changed places with Maggie 
Tulliver, she would have accepted the soci- 
ety of the Mill on the Floss with perfect 
contentment, respected all the family of 
aunts and uncles, and never repined against 
tue tyranny of her brother Tom. She 
would have been conscious of no vague im- 
aginative yearnings, nor have beaten her- 
self against the narrow bars of stolid custom. 
She would have laid up a vast store of lin- 
en, and walked thankfully in the path 
chalked out for her. Certainly she would 
never have run away with Mr. Stephen 
Guest without tyranny of a much more 
tangible kind than that which acts only 
through the finer spiritual tissues. When 
Clarissa went off with Lovelace it was not 
because she had unsatisfied aspirations after 
a higher order of life, but because she had 
been locked up in her room, as a solitary 
prisoner, and her family had tried to force 
her into marriage with a man whom she had 
excellent reasons for hating and despising. 
Yet the long tragedy in which Clarissa is 
the victim is not the less affecting because 
the torments are of an intelligible kind, 
and require no highly-strung sensibility to 
give them keenness. The heroine is first 
ullied and then deserted by her family, 
cut off from the friends who have a desire 
to help her, and handedover to the power 
of an unscrupulous libertine. -When she 
dies of a broken heart, the most callous and 
prosaic of readers must feel that it is the 
only release possible for her. And in the 
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gradual development of his plot, the slow 
accumulation of horrors upon the head of 
a virtuous victim, Richardson shows the 
power which places him in the front rank 
of novelists, and finds precisely the field in 
which his method is most effective and its 
drawbacks least annoying. In the first 
place, in spite of his enormous prolixity, the 
interest is throughout concentrated upon 
one figure. In Sir Charles Grandison there 
are episodes meant to illustrate the virtues 
of the “ next-to-divine man” which have 
nothing to do with the main narrative. In 
Clarissa every subordinate plot, — and they 
abound, — bears immediately upon the cen- 
tral action of the story, and produces a con- 
stant alternation of hope and foreboding. 
The last volumes, indeed, are dragged out 
in a way which is injurious in several re- 
spects. Clarissa, to use Lord Chesterfield’s 
expression about himself, takes an uncon- 
scionable time about dying. But until the 
climax is reached, we see the clouds steadi- 
ly gathering, and yet with an increasing 
hope that they may be suddenly cleared up. 
The only English novel which produces a 
similar effect, and impresses us with a sense 
of an inexorable fate, slowly but steadily 
approaching, is the Bride of Lammermoor — 
in some respects the best and most artistic 
of Scott’s novels. Superior as is Scott’s 
art in certain directions, we scarcely feel 
the same interest in his chief characters, 
though there is the same unity of construc- 
tion. We cannot feel for the Master of 
Ravenswood the sympathy which Clarissa 
extorts. For in Clarissa’s profound distress 
we lose sight. of the narrow round of respec- 
tabilities in which her earlier life is passed ; 
the petty pompousness, the intense propriety 
which annoy us in Sir Charles Grandison 
disappear or become pathetic. When peo- 
ple are dying of broken hearts, we forget 
their little absurdities of costume. A more 
powerful note is sounded, and the little su- 
perficial absurdities are forgotten. 

We laugh at the first feminine description 
of her dress — a Brussels-lace cap, with sky- 
blue ribbon, pale crimson coloured padua- 
say, with cuffs embroidered in a running 
pattern of violets and their leaves; but we 
are more disposed to cry (if many novels 
have not exhausted all our powers of weep- 
ing) when we come to the final scene. 
“ One faded cheek rested upon the good 
woman’s bosom, the kindly warmth of which 
had overspread it with a faint but charming 
flush; the other paler and hollow, as i 
already iced over by death. Her hands, 
white as the lily, with her meandering veins 
more transparently blue than ever I had 
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seen even hers, hanging lifelessly, one before 
her, the other grasped by the right hand of 
the kindly widow, whose tears bedewed the 
sweet face which her motherly bosom sup- 
ported, though unfelt by the fair sleeper ; 
and either insensibly to the woman, or 
what she would not disturb her to wipe off 
or to change her posture. Her aspect was 
a calm and serene; and though she 
started now and then, yet her sleep seemed 
easy; her breath indeed short and quick, 
but tolerably free, and not like that of a 
dying person.” Allowing for the queer 
grammar, this is surely a touching and simple 
picture, and suggests the existence of some 
true appreciation of nature even in that age 
of buckram and padding. The epistolary 
method, though it has its dangers, lends 
itself well to heighten our interest. Where 
the object is rather to appeal to our sympa- 
thies than to give elaborate analyses of char- 
acter, or complicated narratives of incident, 
it is as well to let the persons speak for 
themselves. A hero cannot conveniently 
’ say, like Sir Charles Grandison, “ See how 
virtuous and brave and modest I am;” nor 
is it easy to make a story clear when it has 
to be broken up and distributed amongst 
people speaking from different points of 
view ; it is hard to make the testimonies of 
the different witnesses fit into each other 
neatly. But acry of agony can come from 
no other quarter so effectively as from the 
sufferer’s own mouth. Clarissa Harlowe is 
in fact one long lamentation, passing gradu- 
ally from a tone of indignant complaint to 
one of despair, and rising at the end to 
Christian resignation. So prolonged a per- 
formance in every key of human misery is 
indeed painful from its monotony; and we 
may admit that a limited selection from the 
correspondence, passing through more rapid 
gradations, would be more effective. We 
might be spared some of the elaborate spec- 
ulations upon various phases of the affair 
which pass away without any permanent 
effect. Richardson seems to be scarcely 
content even with drawing his characters as 
large as life; he wishes to apply a magnify- 
ing-glass.. Yet, even in this incessant repe- 
tition there is a certain element of power. 
We are forced to drain every drop in the 
cup, and to appreciate every ingredient 
which adds bitterness to its flavour. We 
are annoyed and wearied at times; but as 
we read we not only wonder at the number 
of variations performed upon one tune, but 
feel that he has succeeded in thoroughly 
forcing upon our minds, by incessant ham- 
mering, the impression which he desires to 
produce. Ifthe blows are not at all very 
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powerful, each blow tells. There is some- 
thing impressive in the intensity of pu 
which keeps one end in view through so 
elaborate a process, and the skill which 
forms such a multitudinous variety of parts 
into one artistic whole. The proportions of 
this gigantic growth are preserved with a 
skill which would be singular even in the 
normal scale ; a respect in which most giants, 
whether human or literary, are apt to break 
down. ey og 

To make the story complete, the plot 
should have been as elfectively conceived as 
Clarissa herself, and the other characters 
should be equally worthy of their position. 
Here there are certain drawbacks. The plot, 
it might easily be shown, is utterly incredible. 
Richardson has the greatest difficulty in 
preventing his heroine from escaping, and 
at times we must not look too closely for 
fear of detecting the flimsy nature of her 
imaginary chains. There is, indeed, norea- 
son for looking closely ; so long as the situa- 
tions bring out the desired sentiment, we 
may accept them for the nonce, without ask- 
ing whether they could possibly have oc- 
curred. It is of more importance to judge 
of the consistency of the chief agent of the 
persecution. Lovelace is by far the most 
ambitious character that Richardson has at- 
tempted. To heap together a mass of vir- 
tues, and christen the result Clarissa Har- 
lowe or Charles Grandison, is comparatively 
easy ; but it is a harder task to compose a 
villain, who shall be by nature a devil, and 
yet capable of imposing upon an angel. 
Some of Richardson’s judicious critics de- 
clared that he must have been himself a man 
of vicious life or he could never have de- 
scribed a libertine so vividly. This is one 
of the smart sayings which are obviously the 
proper os to say, but which, notwithstand- 
ing, are little better than silly. Lovelace is 
evidently a fancy character — if we may use 
the expression. He bears not a single mark 
of being painted from life, and is formed by 
the simple process of putting together the 
most brilliant qualities which his creator 
could devise to meet the occasion. We do 
not say that the result is psychologically im- 
passible ; for it would be very rash to dogma- 
tize on any such question. No one can say 
what strange amalgams of virtue and vice 
may have sufficient stability to hold together 
during a journey through this world. But 
it is plain that Lovelace is not a result of 
observation, but an almost fantastic mixture 
of qualities intended to fit him for the diffi- 
cult part he has to play. To exalt Clarissa, 
for example, Lovelace’s family are repre- 
sented as all along earnestly desirous of a 
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marriage between them; and Lovelace has 
every conceivable motive, including the de- 
sire to avoid hanging, for agreeing to the 
match. His refusal is unintelligible, and 
Richardson has to supply him with a reason 
so absurd and so diabolical that we cannot 
believe in it; it reminds us of Hamlet’s ob- 
jecting to killing his uncle whilst at prayers, 
on the ground that it would be sending him 
straight to heaven. But we may, if we 
please, consider Hamlet’s conceit as a mere 

retext invented to excuse his resolution to 

imself: whereas Lovelace speculates so 
long and so seriously upon the marriage, 
that we are bound to consider his farfetched 
arguments as sincere. And the supposition 
makes his wickedness gratuitous, it we be- 
lieve in hissanity. Lovelace suffers, again, 
from the same necessity which injures Sir 
Charles Grandison; as the virtuous hero 
has to be always expatiating on his own 
virtues, the vicious hero has to boast of his 
own vices; it is true that this is, in an artis- 
tic sense, the least repulsive habit of the 
two ; for it gives reason for hating not a hero 
but a villain; unluckily it is also a reason 
for refusing to believe in his existence. 
The improbability of a thoroughpaced 


scoundrel writing daily elaborate confes- 
sions of his criminality to a friend, even 


when the friend condemns him, and expa- 
tiating upon atrocities that deserved hang- 
ing, justifying his vices on principle, is 
rather too glaring to be admissible. And 
by another odd inconsistency, Lovelace is 
described as being all the time a steady be- 
liever in eternal punishment and a rebuker 
of sceptics — Richardson being apparently 
of opinion that infidelity would be too bad 
to be introduced upon the stage, though a 
vice might be described in detail. A man 
who has broken through all moral laws 
might be allowed a little freethinking. We 
might add that Lovelace, in spite of the 
cleverness attributed to him, is really a most 
imbecile schemer ; the first principle of a 
villain should be to tell as few lies as will 
serve his purpose; but Lovelace invents 
such elaborate and complicated plots, pre- 
senting so many chances of detection and 
introducing so many persons into his secrets, 
that it is evident that in real life he would 
have broken down in a week. 

Granting the high improbability of Love- 
lace as a real living human being, it must 
be admitted that he has every merit but 
that of existence. The letters which he 
writes are the most animated in the volumi- 
nous correspondence. The respectable do- 
mestic old printer, who boasted of the per- 
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fect purity of his own life, seems to have 
thrown himself with special gusto into the 
character of a heartless reprobate. He must 
have felt a certain piquancy in writing down 
the most atrocious sentiments in his own re- 
spectable parlour. He would show that the 
quiet humdrum old tradesman could be on 
paper as sprightly and audacious as the most 
profligate man about town. As quiet people 
are apt to do, he probably exaggerated the 
enormities which such men would openl 

avow; he fancied that the world beyond his 
little circle was a wilderness of wild beasts 
who could gnash their teeth and show their 
claws after a terribly ostentatious fashion in 
their own dens ; they doubtless gloated upon 
all the innocent sheep whom they had de- 
voured without any shadow of reticence. 
And he had a fancy that, in their way, they 
were amusing monsters too; Lovelace is a 
lady's villain as Grandison is a lady’s hero; 
he is designed by a person inexperienced 
even in the observation of vice. Indeed, he 
would exaggerate the charm a good deal 
more than the atrocity. We must also ad- 
mit that when the old printer was put upon 
his mettle he could be very lively indeed. 
Lovelace, like everybody else, is at times 
unmercifully prolix ; he never leaves us to 
guess any detail for ourselves; but he is 
spirited, eloquent, and a thoroughly fine gen- 
tleman after the Chesterfield type. Rich- 
ardson lectures us very seriously on the evil 
results which are sure to follow bad courses ; 
but he evidently holds in his heart, that, till 
the Nemesis descends, the libertines are far 
the most amusing part of the world. In Sir 
Charles Grandison’s company, we should be 
treated to an intolerable deal of sermon- 
izing, with an occasional descent into the re- 
gions of humour — but the humour is always 
admitted under protest. With Lovelace we 
might hear some very questionable morality, 
+ but there would be a never-ceasing flow of 
sparkling witticisms. The devil’s advocate 
has the laugh distinctly on his side, what- 
ever may be sail of the argument. Finally, 
we may say that Lovelace, if too obviously 
constructed to work the plot, certainly works 
it well. When we coolly dissect him and 
ask whether he could ever have existed, we 
may be forced to reply in the negative. But 
whilst we read we forget to criticize; he 
seems to possess more vitality than most liv- 
ing men ; he is so full of eloquent brag, and 
audacious sophistry, and unblushing impu- 
dence, that he fascinates us as he is supposed 
to have bewildered Clarissa. The dragon 
who is to devour the maiden comes with all 
the flash and glitter and overpowering whirl 
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ot wings that can be desired. He seems to 
be irresistible —— we admire him and hate 
him, and some time elapses before we begin 
to suspect that he is merely a stage dragon, 
and not one of those who really walk this 
earth. 

To sum up, then, the results of our analysis, 
it seems clear that Richardson was a man of 
true genius; and we can distinguish the 
points of analogy between him and the French 
school, at first sight so distinct in their meth- 
od, and who yet express so warm an admira- 
tion for his talents. His defects are obvious, 
and in large degree due to his era. He knows, 
for example, nothing of the influence of Na- 
ture. There is scarcely throughout his books 
one description showing the power of appeal- 
ing to emotions through scenery claimed by 
every modern scribbler. In passing the 
Alps, the only remark which one of his 
characters has to make, beyond describing 
the horrible dangers of the Mont Cenis, is 
that “every object which here presents it- 
self is excessively miserable.” His ideal 
scenery is a “ large and convenient country- 
house, situated in a spacious park,” with 
plenty of “fine prospects,” which you are 
expected to view from a “neat but plain 
villa, built in the rustic taste.” And _ his 


views of morality are as contracted as his 


taste in landscapes. The most distinctive 
article of his creed is that children should 
have a reverence for their parents, which 
would be exaggerated in the slave of an 
Eastern despot. We can pardon Clarissa 
for refusing to die happy until her stupid and 
ill-tempered old father has revoked a curse 
which he bestowed upon her. But we can- 
not quite excuse Sir Charles Grandison for 
writing in this fashion to his disreputable old 
parent, who has asked his consent to a cer- 
tain family arrangement in which he had a 
legal right to be consulted. 

“ As for myself,” he says, “ I cannot have 
one objection ; but what am I in this case ? 
My sister is wholly my father’s; I also am 
his. The consideration he gives me in this in- 
stance, confounds me. It binds me to him 
in double duty. It would look like taking 
advantage of it, were I so much as to offer 
my humble opinion, unless he were pleased 
to command it from me.” 

Even one of Richardson’s abject lady-cor- 
respondents was revolted by this exagger- 
ated servility. But narrow as his vision 
might be in some directions, his genius is 
not the less genuine. He is a curious exam- 
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ple of the power which a real artistic insight 
may exhibit under the most disadvantageous 
forms. To realise his characteristic power, 
we should take one of the great French nov- 
elists whom we admire for the exquisite pro- 
portions of his story, the unity of the inter- 
est and the skill—so unlike our common 
English clumsiness — with which all details 
are duly subordinated. He should have, too, 
the comparative weakness of French novel- 
ists, a defective perception of character, a 
certain unwillingness in art as in politics to 
allow individual peculiarities to interfere 
with the main flow of events; for, admitting 
the great excellence of his minor performers, 
Richardson’s most elaborately designed char- 
acters are so artificial that they derive their 
interest from the events in which they play 
their parts, rather than give interest to them 
— little as he may have intended it. Then 
we must cause our imaginary Frenchman to 
transmigrate into the body of a small, plump, 
weakly printer of the eighteenth century. 
We may leave him a fair share of his viva- 
city, though considerably narrowing his 
views of life and morality ; but we must sur- 
round him with a court of silly women 
whose incessant flatteries must generate in 
him an unnatural propensity to twaddle. 
All the gossiping propensities of his nature 
will grow to unhealthy luxuriance under this 
unnatural stimulant, and the fine edge of his 
wit will be somewhat dulled in the process. 
He will thus become capable of being a 
bore —a thing which is impossible to any 
unsophisticated Frenchman. In this way 
we might obtain a literary product so anom- 
alous in appearance as Clarissa—a_ story 
in which a most affecting situation is drawn 
with extreme power, and yet so overlaid 
with twaddle, so unmercifully protracted 
and spun out as to be almost unreadable to 
the present generation. But to complete 
Richardson, we must inoculate him with the 
romp se of another school: we must give 

im a liberal share of the feminine sensitive- 
ness and closeness of observation of which 
Miss Austen is the great example. And 
perhaps, to fill in the last details he ought, 
in addition, to have a dash of the more unc- 
tuous and offensive variety of the dissenting 
—— for we know not where else to 
ook for the astonishing and often ungram- 
matical fluency by which he is possessed, and 
which makes his best passages remind us of 
the marvellous malleability of some precious 
metals. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE DEBATE ON THE BALLOT. 


Patveas took his seat in the House with 
a consciousness of much inward trepidation 
of heart on that night of the ballot debate. 
After leaving Lord Chiltern he went down 
to his club and dined alone. Three or four 
men came and spoke to him ; but he could not 
talk to them at his ease, nor did he quite 
know what they were saying to him. He 
was going to do something which he longed 
to achieve, but the very idea of which, now 
that it was so near to him, was a terror to 
him. To be in the House and not to speak 
would, to his thinking, be a disgraceful fail- 
ure. Indeed, he could not continue to keep 
his seat unless he spoke. He had been 
put there that he might speak. He would 
speak. Of course he would speak. Had 
he not already been conspicuous almost asa 
boy orator? And yet, at this moment he 
did not know whether he was eating mut- 
ton or beef, or who was standing opposite 
to him and talking to him, so much was he 
in dread of the ordeal which he had pre- 
pared for himself. As he went down to 
the House after dinner, he almost made up 
his mind that it would be a good thing to 
leave London by one of the night mail trains. 
He felt himself to be stiff and stilted as he 
walked, and that his clothes were uneasy to 
him. When he turned into Westminster 
Hall he regretted more keenly than ever he 
had done that he had seceded from the 
keeping of Mr. Low. He could, he thought, 
have spoken very well in court, and would 
there have learned that self-confidence 
which now failed him so terribly. It was, 
however, too late to think of that. He 
. could only go in and take his seat. 

He went in and took his seat, and the 
chamber seemed to him to be mysteriously 
large, as though benches were crowded 
over benches, and galleries over galleries. 
He had been long enough in the House to 
have lost the original awe inspired by the 
Speaker and the clerks of the House, by 
the row of Ministers, and by the unequalled 
importance of the place. Qn ordinary oc- 
casions he could saunter in and out, and 
whisper at his ease to a neighbour. But on 
this occasion he went direct to the bench 
on which he ordinarily sat, and began at 
once to rehearse to himself his speech. He 
had in truth been doing this all day, in spite 
of the effori that he had made to rid himself 
of all memory of the occasion. He had been 
collecting the heads of his speech while Mr. 
Low had been talking to him, and refresh- 
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ing his quotations in the presence of Lord 
Chiltern and the dumb-bells. He had 
taxed his memory and his intellect with va- 
rious tasks, which, as he feared, would not 
adjust themselves one with another. He had 
learned the headings of his speech, —so 
that one heading might follow the other, 
and nothing be forgotten. And he had 
learned verbatim the words which he in- 
tended to utter under each heading, — with 
a hope that ifany one compact part should 
be destroyed or injured in its compactness 
by treachery of memory, or by the course 
of the debate, each other compact part 
might be there in its entirety, ready for 
use ;—or at least so many of the compact 
parts as treachery of memory and the acci- 
dents of the debate might leave to him; so 
that his speech might be like a vessel, 
watertight in its various compartments, that 
would float by the buoyancy of its stern and 
bow, even though the hold should be water- 
logged. But this use of his composed words, 
even though he should be able to carry it 
through, would not complete his work ; — 
for it would be his duty to answer in some 
sort those who had gone before him, and in 
order to do this he must be able to insert, 
without any pre-arrangement of words or 
ideas, little intercalatory parts between 
those compact masses of argument with 
which he had been occupying himself for 
many laborious hours. As he Tooked round 
upon the House and perceived that every- 
thing was dim before him, that all his ori- 
ginal awe of the House had returned, and 
with it a present quaking fear that made 
him feel the pulsations of his own heart, he 
became painfully aware that the task he 
had prepared for himself was too great. He 
should, on this the occasion of his rising to his 
maiden legs, have either prepared for him- 
self a short general speech, which could in- 
deed have done little for his credit in the 
House, but which might have served to 
carry off the novelty of the thing, and have 
introduced him to the sound of his own 
voice within those walls, —or he should 
have trusted to what his wit and spirit 
would produce for him on the spur of the 
moment, and not have burdened himself 
with a huge exercise of memory. During 
the presentation of a few petitions he tried 
to repeat to himself the first of his compact 
parts, —a compact part on which, as it 
might certainly be brought into use let the 
debate have gone as it might, he had ex- 
pended great care. He had flattered him- 
self that there was something of real strength 
in his words as he repeated them to himself 
in the comfortable seclusion of his own room, 
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and he had made them so ready to his, come from such daring. As the ballot would 
tongue that he thought it to be impossible make any courage of that kind unnecessary, 
that he should forget even an intonation. ' I dislike the ballot. I shall confine myself 


Now he found that he could not remember 
the first phrases without unloosing 
looking at a small roll of 
held furtively in his hand. hat was the 
good of looking at it? He would forget it 
again in the next moment. He had in- 
tended to satisfy the most eager of bis 
friends, and to astound his opponents. As 
it was, no one would be satisfied, — and 
none astounded but they who had trusted 
in him. 

The debate began, and if the leisure 
afforded by a long and tedious speech could 
have served him, he might have had leisure 
enough. He tried at first to follow all that 
' this advocate for the ballot might say, hop- 
ing thence to acquire the impetus of strong 
interest ; but he soon wearied of the work, 
and began to long that the speech might 
be ended, although the period of his own 
martyrdom would thereby be brought nearer 
to him. At half-past seven so many mem- 
bers had deserted their seats, that Phineas 
began to think that he might be saved all 
further pains by a “count out.” He reck- 
oned the members present and found that 
they were below the mystic forty, — first by 
two, then by four, by five, by seven, and at 
one time by eleven. It was not for him to 
ask the Speaker to count the House, but he 
wondered that no one else should do so. 
And yet, as the idea of this termination to 
the night’s work came upon him, and as he 
thought of his lost labor, he almost took 
courage again, — almost dreaded rather than 
wished for the interference of some mali- 
cious member. But there was no malicious 
member then present, or else it was known 


that Lords of the Treasury and Lords of 


the Admiralty would flock in during the 
Speaker’s ponderous counting, — and thus 
the slow length of the ballot-lover’s verbos- 
ity was permitted to evolve itself without 
interruption. At eight o'clock he had com- 
pleted his catalogue of illustrations, and im- 
mediately Mr. Monk rose from the Treas- 
ury bench to explain the grounds on which 
the Government must decline to support 
the motion before the House. 

Phineas was aware that Mr. Monk in- 
tended to speak, and was aware also that 
his speech would be very short. “ My idea 
is,” he had said to Phineas, “ that every 
man possessed of the franchise should dare 
to have and to express a political opinion 
of his own ;— that otherwise the franchise 
is not worth having; and that men will 
learn that when all so dare, no evil can 


and | debaters.” 
— which he | that Mr. Turnbull would reply to Mr. Monk, 





to that, and leave the illustration to younger 
Phineas also had been informed 


with the purpose of crushing Mr. Monk into 
dust, and Phineas had prepared his speech 
with something of an intention of subse- 
quently crushing Mr. Turnbull. He knew, 
however, that he could not command his 
opportunity. There was the chapter of ac- 
cidents to which he must accommodate him- 
self ; but such had been his programme for 
the evening. 

Mr. Monk made his speech, — and though 
he was short, he was very fiery and ener- 
getic. Quick as lightning words of wrath 
and scorn flew from him, in which he painted 
the cowardice, the meanness, the falsehood 
of the ballot. “ The ballot-box,” he said, 
“was the grave of all true political opinion.” 
Though he spoke hardly for ten minutes, he 
seemed to say more than enough, ten times 
enough, to slaughter the argument of the 
former speaker. At every hot word as it 
fell, Phineas was driven to regret that a 

aragraph of his own was taken away from 

im, and that his choicest morsels of stand- 
ing ground were being cut from under his 
feet. When Mr. Monk sat down, Phineas 
felt that Mr. Monk had said all that he, 
Phineas Finn, had intended to say. 

Then Mr. Turnbull rose slowly from the 
bench below the gangway. With a speak- 
er so frequent and so famous as Mr. Turn- 
bull no hurry is a He is sure to 
have his opportunity. e Speaker's eye 
is ever travelling to the accustomed spots. 
Mr. Turnbull rose slowly, and began his 
oration very mildly. “There was noth- 
ing,” he said, “ that he admired so much as’ 
the poetic imagery and the high-flown 
sentiment of his right honourable friend 
the member for West Bromwich,” — Mr. 
Monk sat for West Bromwich, — “ unless 
it were the stubborn facts and unanswered 
arguments of his honourable friend who 
had brought forward this motion.” Then 
Mr. Turnbull proceeded after his fashion 
to crush Mr. Monk. He was very prosaic, 
very clear both in voice and language, 
very harsh, and very unscrupulous. He 
and Mr. Monk had been joined together in 
politics for over twenty years ;— but one 
would have thought, from Mr. Turnbull's 
words, that they had been the bitterest of 
enemies. Mr. Monk was taunted with his 
office, taunted with his desertion of the lib- 
eral party, taunted with his ambition, — 
and taunted with his lack of ambition. “I 
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once thought,” said Mr. Turnbull, — “ nay, 
not long ago I thought, that he and I 
would have fought this battle for the peo- 
le, shoulder to shoulder, and knee to 
nee;— but he has preferred that the 
knee next to his own shall wear a garter, 
and that the shoulder which supports him 
shall be decked with a blue ribbon, — as 
shoulders, I presume, are decked in those 
closet conferences which are called Cabi- 
nets.” 

Just after this, while Mr. Turnbull was 
still going on with a variety of illustrations 
drawn from the United States, Barrington 
Erle stepped across the benches up to the 
place where Phineas was sitting, and whis- 
pered a few words into his ear. “ Bonteen 
is prepared to answer Turnbull, and wishes 
todo it. I told him that I thought you 
should have the opportunity, if you wish 
it.” Phineas was not ready with a reply 
to Erle atthe spur of the moment. ‘“ Some- 


body told me,” continued Erle, “that you 
had said that you would like to speak to- 
night.” 
“ So I did,” said Phineas. 
“ Shall I tell Bonteen that you will do 
it.” 
The chamber seemed to swim round be- 


fore our hero’s eyes. Mr. Turnbull was still 
going on with his clear, loud, unpleasant 
voice, but there was no knowing how long 
he might go on. Upon Phineas, if he 
should now consent, might devolve the du- 
ty, within ten minutes, within three min- 
utes, of rising there before a full House to 
defend his great friend, Mr. Monk, from a 
gross personal attack. Was it fit that 
such a novice as he should undertake such 
a work as that-? Were he to do so, all 
that speech which he had prepared, with 
its various self-floating parts, must go for 
nothing. The task was exactly that 
which, of all tasks, he would best like to 
have accomplished, and to have accom- 
plished well. But if he should fail! And 
he felt that he would fail. For such work 
a man should have all his senses about him, 
—his full courage, perfect confidence, 
something almost approaching to contempt 
for listening opponents, and nothing of fear 
in regard to listening friends. He should 
be as a cock in his own farmyard, master 
of all the circumstances around him. But 
Phineas Finn had not even as yet heard 
the sound of his own voice in that room. 
At this moment, so confused was he, that 
he did not know where sat Mr. Mildinay, 
and where Mr. Daubeny. All was con- 
fused, and there arose as it were a sound 
of waters in his ears, and a feeling as of a 
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great hellaround him. “I had rather wait,” 
he said at last. “ Bonteen had better reply.” 
Barrington Erle looked into his face, and 
then, stepping back across the benches, told 
Mr. Bonteen that the opportunity was his. 

Mr. Turnbull continued speaking quite 
long enough to give poor Phineas time for 
repentance ; but repentance was of no use. 
He had decided against himself, and his 
decision could not be reversed. He would - 
have left the House, only it seemed to him 
that had he done so every one would look 
at him. He drew his hat down over his 
eyes, and remained in his place, hating Mr. 
Bonteen, hating Barrington Erle, hating 
Mr. Turnbull,— but hating no one s0 
much as he hated himself. He had dis- 
graced himself for ever, and could never 
recover the occasion which he had lost. 

Mr. Bonteen’s speech was in no way re- , 
markable. Mr. Monk, he said, had done 
the State good service by adding his wis- 
dom and patriotism to the Cabinet. The 
sort of argument which Mr. Bonteen used 
to prove that a man who has gained credit 
as a legislator should in process of time 
become a member of the executive, is trite 
and common, and was not used by Mr. 
Bonteen with any special force. Mr. Bon- 
teen was glib of tongue, and possessed that 
familiarity with the place which poor Phin- 
eas had lacked so sorely. There was one 
moment, however, which was terrible to 
Phineas. As soon as Mr. Bonteen had 
shown the purpose for which he was on his 
legs, Mr. Monk looked round at Phineas, 
as though in reproach. He had expected 
that this work should fall into the hands 
of one who would perform it with more 
warmth of heart than could be expected 
from Mr. Bonteen. When Mr. Bonteen 
ceased, two or three other short speeches 
were made, and members fired off their 
little guns. Phinéas having lost so great 
an opportunity, would not now consent to 
to accept one that should be comparatively 
valueless. Then there came a division. 
The motion was lost by a large majority, — 
by any number you might choose to name, 
as Phineas had said to Lord Brentford; 
but in that there was no triumph to the 
poor wretch who had failed though fear, 
and who was now a coward in his own es- 
teem. 

He left the House alone, carefully avoid- 
ing all speech with any one. As he came 
out he had seen Laurence Fitzgibbon in the 
lobby, but he had gone on without pausing 
a moment, so that he might avoid his friend. 
And when he was out in Palace Yard, 
where was he to go next? He looked at 
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his watch, and found that it was just ten. 
He did not dare to go to his club, and it was 
impossible for him to go home and to bed. 
He was very miserable, and nothing would 
comfort him but sympathy. Was there 
any one who would listen to his abuse of 
himself, and would then answer him with 
kindly apologies for his own weakness? 
Mrs. Bunce would do it if she knew how, 
but sympathy from Mrs. Bunce would hard- 
ly avail. There was but one person in the 
world to whom he could tell his own humili- 
ation with any hope of comfort, and that 
person was Lady Laura Kennedy. Sympa- 
thy from any man would have been distaste- 
ful tohim. He had thought fora moment 
of flinging himself at Mr. Monk’s feet and 
telling all his weakness ; — but he could not 
have endured pity even from Mr. Monk. 
It was not to be endured from any man. 

He thought that Lady Laura Kennedy 
would be at home, and probably alone. He 
knew, at any rate, that [ might be allowed 
to knock at her door, even at thathour. He 
had left Mr. Kennedy in the House, and 
there he would probably remain for the 
next hour. There was no man more con- 
stant than Mr. Kennedy in seeing the work 
of the day, — or of the night, —to its end. 
So Phineas walked up Victoria Street, and 
from thence into Grosvenor Place, and 
knocked at Lady Laura’s door. “Yes; 
Lady Laura was at home; and alone.” He 
was shown up into the drawing-room, and 
there he found Lady Laura waiting for her 
husband. 

“So the great debate is over,” she said, 
with as much of irony as she knew how to 
throw into the epithet. 

“Yes; it is over.” 

“ And what have they done, — those levi- 
athans of the people ?” 

Then Phineas told her what was the ma- 
jority. 

“Ts there any thing the matter with you, 
Mr. Finn?” she said, looking at him sud- 
denly. “ Are you not well?” 

“Yes ; I am very well.” 

“ Will you not sit down? There is some- 
thing wrong, I know. What is it?” 

“T have simply been the greatest idiot, 
the greatest coward, the most awkward ass 
that ever lived!” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T do not know why I should come to 
tell you of it at this hour at night, but I 

have come that I might tell you. Probably 
because there is no one else in the whole 
world who would not laugh at me.” 
“ At any rate, I shall not laugh at you,” 
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“ But you will despise me.” 

“ That I am sure I shall not do.” 

“ You cannot help it. I despise myself. 
For years I have placed before myself the 
ambition of speaking in the House of Com- 
mons;— for years I have been thinking 
whether there would ever come to me an 
opportunity of making myself heard in that 
assembly, which I consider to be the first in 
the world. To-day the opportunity has been 
offered to me,—and, though the motion 
was nothing, the opportunity was great. 
The subject was one on which I was thor- 
oughly prepared. The manner in which I 
was summoned was most flattering to me. 
I was especially called on to perform a_ task 
which was most congenial to my feelings; 
— and I declined because I was afraid.” 

“ You had thought too much about it, my 
friend,” said Lady Laura. 

“Too much or too little, what does it mat- 
ter ?” replied Phineas, in despair. ‘“ There 
is the fact. Icould not do it. Do you re- 
member the story of Conachar in the ‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth ;’— how his heart refused to 
give him blood enough to fight? He had 
been suckled by the milk of a timid creature, 
and, though he could die, there was none 
of the strength of manhood in him. It is 
about the same thing with me, I take it.” 

“ T do not think you are at all like Con- 
achar,” said Lady Laura. 

“T am equally disgraced, and I must per- 
ish after the same fashion. I shall apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds in a day or two.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Lady Laura, getting up from her chair and 
coming towards him. ‘“ You shall not leave 
this room till you have promised me that 
you will do nothing of the-kind. I do not 
know as yet what has occurred to-night ; but 
I do know that that modesty which has kept 
you silent is more often a grace than a dis- 
grace.” 

This was the kind of sympathy which he 
wanted. She drew her chair nearer to him, 
and then he explained to her as accurately 
as he could what had taken place on the 
House this evening,—how he had pre- 
pared his speech, how he had felt that his 
preparation was vain, how he perceived 
from the course of the debate that if he 
spoke at all his speech must be very differ- 
ent from what he had at first intended ; how 
he had declined to take upon himself a task 
which seemed to require so close a knowl- 
edge of the ways of the House and of the 
temper of the men as the defence of such a 

man as Mr. Monk. In accusing himself, he 
unconsciously, excused himself, and his ex- 





said Lady Laura. 
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cuse, in Lady Laura’s ears, was more valid 
than his accusation. 

“ And you would give it all up for that ? ” 
she said. 

“ Yes; I think I ought.” 

“T have very little doubt but that you 
were right in allowing Mr. Bonteen to un- 
dertake such a task. I should simply ex- 
plain to Mr. Monk that you felt too keen 
an interest in his welfare to stand up as an 
untried member in his defence. It is not, I 
think, the work for a man who is not at 
home in the House. Iam sure Mr. Monk 
will feel this, and I am quite certain that 
Mr. Kennedy will think that you have 
been right.” 

“I do not care what Mr. Kennedy may 
think.” 

“ Why do you say that, Mr. Finn? That 
is not courteous.” 

“ Simply because I care so much what 
Mr. Kennedy’s wife may think. Your opin- 
ion is all in all to me, —only that I know 
you are too kind to me.” 

“He would not be too kind to you. He 
is never too kind to any one. He is justice 
itself.” 

Phineas, as he heard the tones of her voice, 
could not but feel that there was in Lady 
Laura’s words something of an accusation 
against her husband. 

“T hate justice,” said Phineas. 
that justice would condemn me. But love 
and friendship know nothing of justice. The 
value of love is that it overlooks faults, and 
forgives even crimes.” 

“ T, at any rate,” said Lady Laura, “ will 
forgive the crime of your silence in the 
House. My strong belief in your success 
will not be in the least affected by what you 
tell me of your failure to-night. You must 
await another opportunity ; and, if possible, 
you should be less anxious as to your own per- 
formance. There is Violet.” As Lady 
Laura spoke the last words, there was a 
sound of a carriage stopping in the street, 
and the front door was immediately opened. 
“She is staying here, but has been dining 
with her uncle, Admiral Effingham.” Then 
Violet Effingham entered the room, rolled 
up in pretty white furs, and silk cloaks, and 
lace shawls. ‘ Here is Mr. Finn, come to 
tell us of the debate about the ballot.” 

“‘T don’t care twopence about the ballot,” 
said Violet, as she put out her hand to Phin- 
eas. “Are we going to have a new iron 
fleet built ? That’s the question.” 

“Sir Simeon has come out strong to- 
night,” said Lady Laura. 

“ There is no political question of any im- 
portance except the question of the iron 


“T know 
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fleet,” said Violet. “I am quite sure of 
that, and so, if Mr. Finn can tell me nothing 
about the iron fleet, I’ll go to bed.” 

“ Mr. Kennedy will tell you everything 
when he comes home,” said Phineas. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy! Mr. Kennedy 
never tells one anything. I doubt whether 
Mr. Kennedy thinks that any woman knows 
the meaning of the British Constitution.” 

“Do you know what it means, Violet,” 
asked Lady Laura. 

“To be sure Ido. It is liberty to growl 
about the iron fleet, or the ballot, or the 
taxes, or the peers, or the bishops, — or any- 
thing else, except the House of Commons. 
That’s the British Constitution. Good- 
night, Mr. Finn.” 

“ What a beautiful creature she is!” said 
Phineas. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lady Laura. 

“ And full of wit and grace and pleasant- 
ness. I do not wonder at your Sectiber’s 
choice.” 

It will be remembered that this was said 
on the day before Lord Chiltern had made 
his offer for the third time. 

“ Poor Oswald! he does not know as yet 
that she is in town.” 

After that, Phineas went, not wishing to 
await the return of Mr. Kennedy. He had 
felt that Violét Effingham had come into the 
room just in time to remedy a great diffi- 
culty. He did not wish to speak of his love 
to a married woman, —to the wife of the 
man who called him friend, — to a woman 
who he felt sure would have rebuked him. 
But he could hardly have restrained himself 
had not Miss Effingham been there. 

But as he went home he thought more of 
Miss Effingham than he did of Lady Laura; 
and I think that the voice of Miss Effingham 
had done almost as much towards comforting 
him as had the kindness of the other. 

At any rate, he had been comforted. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“DO BE PUNCTUAL.” 


On the very morning after his failure in 
the House of Commons, when Phineas was 
reading in the Telegraph,—he took the 
Telegraph not from choice but for economy, 
—the words of that debate which he had 
heard and in which he should have taken a 
part, a most unwelcome visit was paid to 
him. It.was near eleven, and the breakfast 
things were still on the table. He was at 
this time on a Committee of the House with 
reference to the use of potted peas in the 
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army and navy, at which he had sat once, — 
at a preliminary meeting, — and in reference 
to which he had already resolved that as he 
had failed so frightfully in debate, he would 
certainly do his duty to the utmost in the 
more easy but infinitely more tedious work 
of the Committee Room. The Committee 
met at twelve, and he intended to walk down 
to the Reform Club, and then to the House. 
He had just completed his reading of the de- 
bate and of the leaders in the Telegraph on 
the subject. He had told himself how little 
the writer of the article knew about Mr. 
Turnbull, how little about Mr. Monk, and 
how little about the people, — such being his 
own ideas as to the qualifications of the wri- 
ter of that leading article, — and was about 
to start. But Mrs. Bunce arrested him by 
telling him that there was a man below who 
wanted to see him. 

‘* What sort of a man, Mrs. Bunce ?” 

“ He ain’t a gentleman, sir.” , 

“ Did he give his name ?” 

“ He did not, sir; but I know it’s about 
money. I know the ways of them so well. 
T’ve seen this one’s face before somewhere.” 

“You had better show him up,” said 
Phineas. He knew well the business on 
which the man wascome. The man wanted 


money for that bill which Laurence Fitzgib- 


bon had sent afloat, and which Phineas had 
endorsed. Phineas had never as yet fallen 
so deeply into troubles of money as to make 
it necessary that he need refuse himself to 
any callers on that score, and he did not 
choose to do so now. Nevertheless he most 
heartily wished that he had left his lodgings 
for the club before the man had come. This 
was not the first he had heard of the bill 
being overdue and unpaid. The bill had 
been brought to him noted a month since, 
and then he had simply told the youth who 
brought it that he would see Mr. Fitzgibbon 
and have the matter settled. He had 
spoken to his friend Laurence, and Lau- 
rence had simply assured him that all should 
be made right in two days,— or, at fur- 
thest, by the end of a week. Since that 
time he had observed that his friend had 
been somewhat shy of speaking to him when 
no others were with them. Phineas would 
not have alluded to the bill had he and 
Laurence been alone together; but he had 
been quick enough to guess from his friend’s 
manner that the matter was not settled. 
Now, no doubt, serious trouble was about 
to commence. 

The visitor was a little man with grey 
hair and a white cravat, some sixty years of 
age, dressed in black, with a very decent 
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hat, — which, on entering the room, he at 
once put down on the nearest chair, — with 
reference to whom any judge on the subject 
would have concurred at first sight in the 
decision pronounced by Mrs. Bunce, though 
none but a judge very well used to sift the 
causes of his own conclusions could have 
given the reasons for that early decision. 
“He ain’t a gentleman,” Mrs. Bunce had 
said. And the man certainly was not a 
gentleman. The old man in the white 
cravat was very neatly dressed, and carried 
himself without any of that humility which 
betrays one class of uncertified aspirants to 
gentility, or of that assumed arrogance 
which is at once fatal to another class. But, 
nevertheless, Mrs. Bunce had seen at a 
glance that he was not a gentleman, — had 
seen, moreover, that such a man could have 
come only upon one mission. She was right 
there too. This visitor had come about 
money. 

“ About this bill, Mr. Finn,” said the vis- 
itor, proceeding to take out of his breast 
coat-pocket a rather large leathern case, as 
he advanced up towards the fire. “My 
name is Clarkson, Mr. Finn. If I may 
venture so far, I’ll take a chair.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Clarkson,” said Phineas, 
getting up and pointing to a seat. 

“Thankye, Mr. Finn, thankye. We 
shall be more comfortable doing business 
sitting, shan’t we ?” Whereupon the horrid 
little man drew himself close in to the fire, 
and spreading out his leathern case upon 
his knees, began to turn over one suspicious 
bit of paper after another, as though he 
were uncertain in what part of his portfolio 
lay this identical bit which he was seeking. 
He seemed to be quite at home, and to feel 
that there was no ground whatever for 
hurry in such comfortable quarters. Phineas 
hated him at once,— with a hatred alto- 
gether unconnected with the difficulty 
which his friend Fitzgibbon had brought 
upon him. 

“Here it is,” said Mr. Clarkson at last, 
“ Oh, dear me, dear me! the third of No- 
vember, and here we are in March! I didn’t 
think it was so bad as this;—I did’nt 
indeed. This is very bad,—very bad! 
And for Parliament gents, too, who should 
be more punctual than anybody, because of 
the privilege. Shouldn’t they now, Mr. 
Finn ?” 

“ All men should be punctual, I suppose,” 
said Phineas. 

“Of course they should; of course they 
should. I always say to my gents, ‘ Be 
punctual, and I'll do any thing for you.’ 
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But perhaps, Mr. Finn, you can hand me a 
cheque for this amount, and then you and I 
will begin square.” 

“ Indeed 1 cannot, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“ Not hand me a cheque for it!” 

“ Upon my word, no.” 

“ That’s very bad ;— very bad indeed. 
Then I suppose I must take the half, snd 
renew for the remainder, though I don’t like 
it; —I don’t indeed.” 

“T can pay no part of that bill, Mr. 
Clarkson.” 

“ Pay no part of it!” and Mr. Clarkson, 
in order that he might the better express 
his surprise, arrested his hand in the very 
act of poking his host’s fire. 

“Tf you'll allow me, I'll manage the 
fire,” said Phineas, putting out his hand 
for the poker. 

But Mr. Clarkson was fond of poking 
fires, and would not surrender the poker. 
“ Pay no part of it!” he said again, holding 
the poker away from Phineas in his left 
hand. “ Don’t say that, Mr. Finn. Pray 
don’t say that. Don’t drive me to be 
severe. I don’t like to be severe with my 


gents. I'll do any thing, Mr. Finn, if you'll 
only be punctual.” 

“ The fact is, Mr. Clarkson, I have never 
had one penny of consideration for that bill, 


and” — 

“Oh, Mr. Finn! oh, Mr. Finn!” and 
then Mr. Clarkson had his will of the 
fire. 

“ T never had one penny of consideration 
for that bill,” continued Phineas. “ Of 
course I don’t deny my responsibility.” 

“No, Mr. Finn; you can’t deny that. 
Here it is; — Phineas Finn ;— and every- 
body knows you, because you’re a Parlia- 
ment gent.” 

“T don’t deny it. But I had no reason 
to suppose that I should be called upon for 
the money when I accommodated my friend, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, and I have not got it. 
This is the long and the short of it. I must 
sce him, and take care that arrangements 
are made.” 

“ Arrangements !” 

“ Yes, arrangements for settling the bill.” 

“He hasn’t got the money, Mr. Finn. 
You know that as well as I do.” 

“ T know nothing about it, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Finn; you know; you 
know.” 

“TI tell you I know nothing about it,” 
said Phineas, waxing angry. 

“ As to Mr. Fitzgibbon, he’s the pleasant- 
est gent that ever lived. Isn’t he now? 
I’ve know’d him these ten years. I don’t 
suppose that for ten years I’ve been without 
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his name in my pocket. But, bless you, 
Mr. Finn, there’s an end to everything. I 
shouldn’t have looked at this bit of paper 
if it hadn’t been for your signature. Of 
course not. You're just beginning, and it’s 
natural you should want a little help. 
You'll find me always ready, if you'll only 
be punctual.” 

“ ] tell you again, sir, that I never had a 
shilling out of that for myself, and do not 
want any such help.” Here Mr. Clarkson 
smiled sweetly. “I gave my name to my 
friend simply to oblige him.” 

“T like you Irish gents because you do 
hang together so close,” said Mr. Clarkson. 

“ Simply to oblige him,” continued Phin- 
eas. ‘ As I said before, I know that I am 
responsible ; but, as I said before also, I 
have not the means of taking up that 
bill. Iwill see Mr. Fitzgibbon, and let you 
know what we propose todo.” Then Phin- 
eas got up from his seat and took his hat. 
It was full time that he should go down to 
his Committee. But Mr. Clarkson did not 
get up from his seat. “I’m afraid I must 
ask you to leave me now, Mr. Clarkson, as 
I have business down at the House.” 

“ Business at the House never presses, 
Mr. Finn,” said Mr. Clarkson. “ That’s 
the best of Parliament. I’ve known Parlia- 
ment gents this thirty years and more. 
Would you believe it,— I've had a Prime 
Minister’s name in that portfolio; that I 
have; and a Lord Chancellor's; that I 
have ;—and an Archbishop’s too. I know 
what Parliament is, Mr. Finn. Come, 
come ; don’t put me off with Parliament.” 

There he sat before the fire with his 
pouch open before him, and Phineas had 
no power of moving him. Could Phineas: 
have paid him the money which was man- 
ifestly due to him on the bill, the man 
would of course have gone; but failing in 
that, Phineas could not turn him out. 
There was a black cloud on the young 
member’s brow, and great anger at his 
heart, — against Fitzgibbon rather than 
against the man who was sitting there be- 
fore him. “ Sir,” he said, “ it is really im- 
perative that I should go. I am pledged 
to an appointment at the House at twelve, 
and it wants now only a quarter. I regret 
that your interview with me should be so 
unsatisfactory, but I can only promise you 
that I will see Mr. Fitzgibbon.” 

“And when shall I call again, Mr. 
Finn?” 

“Perhaps I had better write to you,” 
said Phineas. 

“ Oh dear, no,” said Mr. Clarkson. “I 
should much prefer to look in. Looking in 
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is always best. We can get to understand 
one another in that way. Let me see. I 
daresay you're not particular. Suppose I 
say Sunday morning.” 

“ Really, I could not see you on Sunday 
morning, Mr. Clarkson.” 

“ Parliament gents ain’t generally partic- 
ular, —’specially not among the Catholics,” 
pleaded Mr. Clarkson. 

“Tam always engaged on Sundays,” said 
Phineas. 

“ Suppose we say Monday, — or Tuesday. 
Tuesday morning at eleven. And do be 

unctual, Mr. Finn. At Tuesday morning 
"Il come, and then no doubsé I shall find 
you ready.” Whereupon Mr. Clarkson 
slowly put up his bills within his portfolio, 
and then, before Phineas knew where he 
was, had warmly shaken that poor dismayed 
member of Parliament by the hand. “ On- 
ly do be punctual, Mr. Finn,” he said, as 
he made his way down the stairs. 

It was now twelve, and Phineas rushed 
off to a cab. He was in such a fervour 
of rage. and misery that he could hardly 
think of his position, or what he had better 
do, till he got into the Committee room; 
and when there he could think of nothing 
else. He intended to go deeply into the 


question of potted peas, holding an equal 


balance between the assailed Government 
offices on the one hand, and the advocates 
of the potted peas on the other. The pot- 
ters of the peas, who wanted to sell their 
article to the Crown, declared that an ex- 
tensive, — perhaps we may say, an unlimit- 
ited, — use of the article would save the 


whole army and navy from the scourges of 


scurvy, dyspepsia, and rheumatism, would 
be the best safeguard against typhus and 
other fevers, and would an invaluable 
aid in all other maladies to which soldiers 
and sailors are peculiarly subject. The 
peas in question were grown on a large 
scale in Holstein, and their growth had 
been fostered with the special object of do- 
ing good to the British army and navy. 
The peas were so cheap that there would 
be a great saving in money, — and it really 
had seemed to many that the officials of 


the Horse Guards and the Admiralty had | 


been actuated by some fiendish desire to de- 
prive their men of salutary fresh vegetables, 
simply because they were of foreign growth. 


But the officials of the War Office and the | 


eas 
he 


Admiralty declared that the potted 
in question were hardly fit for swine. 


motion for the Committee had been made | 


by a gentleman of the opposition, and 
Phineas had been put upon it as an inde- 
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to it all his mind, and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, to reach a just decision, in which 
there should be no favor shown to the Gov- 
ernment side. New brooms are proverbial 
for thorough work, and in this Committee 
work Phineas was as yet a new broom. 
But, unfortunately, on this day his mind 
was so harassed that he could hardly un- 
derstand what was going on. It did not, 
perhaps, much signify, as the witnesses ex- 
amined were altogether agricultural. They 
only proved the production of peas in Hol- 
stein, — a fact as to which Phineas had no 
doubt. The proof was naturally slow, as 
the evidence was given in German, and 
had to be translated into English. And 
the work of the day was much impeded by 
a certain member who unfortunately spoke 
German, who seemed to be fond of speaking 
German before his brethren of the Commit. 
tee, and who was curious as to agriculture 
in Holstein generally. The Chairman did 
not understand German, and there was 2 
difficulty in checking this gentleman, and 
in making him understand that his ques- 
tions were not relevant to the issue. 
Phineas could not keep his mind during 
the whole afternoon from the subject of his 
misfortune. What should he do if this hor- 
rid man came to him once or twice a week ? 
He certainly did owe the man the money. 
He must admit that to himself. The man 
no doubt was a dishonest knave who had 
discounted the bill probably at fifty per 
cent.; but, nevertheless, Phineas had made 
himself legally responsible for the amount. 
The privilege of the House prohibited him 
from arrest. He thought of that very often, 
but the thought only made him the more 
unhappy. Would it not be said, and might 
it not be said truly, that he had incurred 
this responsibility, — a responsibility which 
he was altogether unequal to answer, — be- 
cause he was so protected? He did feel 
that a certain consciousness of his privilege 
had been present to him when he had put 
his name across the paper, and that there 
had been dishonesty in that very conscious- 
ness. And of what service would his privi- 
lege be to him, if this man could harass 
every hour of his life? The man was to be 
with him again in a day or two, and when 
the appointment had been proposed, he, 
Phineas, had not dared to negative it. 
And how was he to escape? As for pay- 


‘ing the bill, that with him was altogether 


impossible. The man had told him, — and 
he had believed the man,— that payment 
by Fitzgibbon was out of the question. 
And yet Fitzgibbon was the son of a peer, 


pendent member. He had resolved to give | whereas he was only the son of a country 
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doctor! Of course Fitzgibbon must make 
some effort, — some great effort, — and have 
the thing settled. Alas, alas! He knew 
enough of the world already to feel that the 
hope was vain. 

e went down from the Committee room 
into the Howe, and he dined at the House, 
and remained there until eight or nine at 
night; but Fitzgibbon did not come. He 
then went to the Reform Club, but he was 
not there. Both at the club and in the 
House many men spoke to him about the 
debate of the previous night, expressing 
surprise that he had not spoken, — making 
him more and more wretched. He saw 
Mr. Moak, but Mr. Monk was walking arm 
in arm with bis colleague, Mr. Palliser, and 
Phineas could do no more than just speak 
to them. He thought that Mr. Monk’s nod 
of recognition was very cold. That might 
be fancy, but it certainly was a fact that 
Mr. Monk only nodded to him. He would 
tell Mr. Monk the truth, and then, if Mr. 
Monk chose to quarrel with him, he at any 
rate would take no step to renew their 
friendship. 

From the Reform Club he went to the 
Shakspeare, a smaller club to which Fitz- 
gibbon belonged, — and of which Phineas 
much wished to become a member, — and to 
which he knew that his friend resorted when 
he wished to enjoy himself thoroughly, and 
to be at ease in hisinn. Men at the Shak- 


speare could do as they pleased. There 
were no politics there, no fashion, no stiff- 
ness, and no rules, — so men said ; but that 


was hardly true. Everybody called every- 
body by his Christian name, and members 
smoked all over the house. They who did 
not belong to the Shakspeare thought it an 
Elysium upon earth; and they who did, be- 
lieved it to be among Pandemoniums the 
most pleasant. Phineas called at the 
Shakspeare, and was told by the porter that 
Mr. Fitzgibbon was upstairs. He was 
shown into the strangers’ room, and in five 
minutes his friend came down to him. 

“[ want you to come down to the Re- 
form with me,” said Phineas. 

“ By jingo, my dear fellow, I’m in the 
middle of a rubber of whist.” 

“There has been a man with me about 
that bill.” 

“ What ! — Clarkson ? ” 

“ Yes, Clarkson,” said Phineas. 

“ Don’t mind him,” said Fitzgibbon. 

“ That's nonsense. How am I to help 
minding him. I must mind him. He is 
coming to me againon Tuesday morning. 

“ Don’t see him.” 

“ How can I help seeing him ?” 
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“ Make them say you're not at home.” 

“ He has made an appointment. He has 
told me that he'll never leave me alone, 
a be the death of me if this is not set- 
tled.” 

“Tt shall be settled, my dear fellow. 
I'll see about it. T’ll see about it and write 
youaline. You must excuse me now, be- 
cause those fellows are waiting. I'll have 
it all arranged.” 

Again as Phineas went home he thor- 
oughly wished that he had not seceded from 
Mr. Low. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LADY BALDOCK AT HOME. 


Axovut the middle of March Lady Bal- 
dock came up from Baddingham to London, 
coerced into doing so, as Violet Effingham 
declared, in thorough opposition to all her 
own tastes, by the known wishes of her 
friends and relatives. Her friends and rel- 
atives, so Miss Effingham insinuated, were 
unanimous in wishing that Lady Baldock 
should remain at Baddington Park, and 
therefore, — that wish having been indis- 
creetly expressed, — she had put herself to 

reat inconvenience, and had come to 

ondon in March. “Gustavus will go 
mad,” said Violet to Lady Laura. The 
Gustavus in question was the Lord Baldock 
of the present generation, Miss Effingham’s 
Lady ‘Baldock being the peer’s mother. 
“ Why does not Lord Baldock take a house 
himself? ” asked Lady Laura. “ Don’t you 
know, my dear,” Violet answered, “ how 
much we Baddingham people think of 
money ? We don’t like being vexed and 
driven mad, but even that is better than 
keeping up two households.” As regarded 
Violet, the injury arising from Lady Bal- 
dock’s early migration was very great, for 
she was thus compelled to move from Gros- 
venor Place to Lady Baldock’s house in 
Berkeley Square. “ As you are so fond of 
being in London, Augusta and I have made 
up our minds to come up before Easter,” 
Lady Baldock had written to her. 

“T shall go to her now,” Violet had said 
to her friend, “ because I have not quite 
made up my mind as to what I will do for 
the future.” 

“Marry Oswald, and be your own mis- 
tress.” 

“I mean to be my own mistress without 
marrying Oswald, though I don’t see my 
way quite clearly as yet. I think I shall set 
up a little house of my own, and let the 
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world say what it pleases. I suppose they 
couldn’t make me out to be a lunatic.” 

’ “JT shouldn’t wonder if they were to try,” 
said Lady Laura. 

“They could not prevent me in any 
other way. But Iam in the dark as yet, 
and so Ishall be obedient and go to my 
aunt.” 

Miss Effingham went to Berkeley Square, 
and Phineas Finn was introduced to Lady 
Baldock. He had been often in Grosvenor 
Place, and had seen Violet frequently. Mr. 
Kennedy gave periodical dinners, — once a 
week, —to. which everybody went who 
could get an invitation; and Phineas had 
been a guest more than once. Indeed, in 
spite of his miseries he had taken to dining 
out a good deal, and was popular as an eater 
of dinners. He could talk when wanted, 
and did not talk too much, was pleasant in 
manners and appearance, and had already 
achieved a certain recognised position in 
London life. Of those who knew him inti- 
mately, not one in twenty was aware from 
whence he came, what were his parentage, 
or what his means of living. He was a 
member of Parliament, a friend of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s, was intimate with Mr. Monk, though 
an Irishman did not as a rule herd with 
other Irishmen, and was the right sort of 
person to have at your house. Some people 
said he was a cousin of Lord Brentford’s, 
and others declared that he was Lord Chil- 
tern’s earliest friend. There he was, how- 
ever, with a position gained, and even Lady 
Baldock asked him to her house. 

Lady Baldock had evenings. People 
went to her house, and stood about the 
room and on the stairs, talked to each other 
for half an hour, and went away. In these 
March days there was no crowding, but 
still there were always enough of people 
there to show that Lady Baldock was suc- 
cessful. Why people should have gone to 
Lady Baldock’s I cannot explain ; — but 
there are houses to which people go without 
any reason. Phineas received a little card 
asking him to go, and he always went. 

“IT think you like my friend, Mr. Finn,” 
Lady Laura said to Miss Effingham, after 
the first of these evenings. 

“Yes, Ido. I like him decidedly.” 

“Sodol. Ishould hardly have thought 
that you would have taken a fancy to him.” 

“TI hardly know what you call taking a 
fancy,” said Violet. “ I am not quite sure I 
like to be told that I have taken a fancy for 
@ young man.” 

“T mean no offence, my dear.” 

“ Of course you don’t. But, to speak 
truth, I think I have rather taken a fancy 


> 
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tohim. There is just enough of him, but 
not too much. I don’t mean materially, — 
in regard to his inches ; but as to his mental 
belongings. I hate a stupid man who can’t 
talk to me, and I hate a clever man who 
talks me down. I don’t like a man who is 
too lazy to make any effort to shine; but 1 
particularly dislike the man who is always 
striving for effect. I abominate a humble 
man, but yet I love to perceive that a man 
acknowledges the superiority of my sex, and 
youth, and all that kind of thing.” 

“ You want to be flattered without plain 
flattery.” ; 

“ Of course I do. A man who would tell 
me that I am pretty, unless he is over sev- 
enty, ought to be kicked out of the room. 
But a man who can’t show me that he thinks 
me so, without saying a word about it, is a 
lout. Now in all those matters, your friend, 
Mr. Finn, seems to know what he is about. 
In other words, he makes himself pleasant, 
and, therefore, one is glad to see him.” 

“T suppose you do not mean to fall in 
love with him ? ” 

“Not that I know of, my dear. But 
when I do, I'll be sure to give you notice.” 

I fear that there was more of earnestness 
in Lady Laura’s last question than Miss 
Effingham had supposed. ° She had declared 
to herself over and over again that she had 
never been in love with Phineas Finn. She 
had acknowledged to herself, before Mr. 
Kennedy had asked her hand in marriage, 
that there had been danger, —that she 
could have learned to love the man if such 
love would not have been ruinous to her, — 
that the romance of such a passion would 
have been pleasant to her. She had gone 
farther than this, and had said to herself 
that she would have given way to that ro- 
mance, and would have been ready to accept 
such love if offered to her, had she not put 
it out of her own power to marry a poor 
man by her generosity to her brother. 
Then she had thrust the thing aside, and 
had clearly understood, — she thought that 
she had clearly understood, — that life for 
her must be a matter of business. . Was it 
not the case with nine out of every ten 
among mankind, with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand, that life 
must be a matter of business and not of 
romance? Of course she could not marry 
Mr. Finn, knowing, as she did, that neither 
of them had a shilling. Of all men in the 
world she esteemed Mr. Kennedy the most, 
and when these thoughts were passing 
through her mind, she was well aware that 
he would ask her to be his wife. Had she 
not resolved that she would accept the offer, 
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she would not have gone to Loughlinter, 
Having put aside all romance as unfitted to 
her life, she could, she thought, do her duty 
as Mr. Kennedy’s wife. She would teach 
herself to love him. Nay, — she had taught 
herself to love him. She was at any rate so 
sure of her own heart that she mae never 
give her husband cause to rue the confi- 
dence he placed in her. And yet there was 
something sore within her when she thought 
that Phineas Finn was becoming fond of 
Violet Effingham. 

It was Lady Baldock’s second evening, 
and Phineas came to the house about eleven 
o'clock. At this time he had encountered 
a second and a third interview with Mr. 
Clarkson, and had already failed in obtain- 
ing any word of comfort from Laurence 
Fitzgibbon about the bill. It was clear 
enough now that Laurence felt that they 
were both made safe by their privilege, and 
that Mr. Clarkson should be treated as you 
treat the organ-grinders. They are a nui- 
sance, and must be endured. But the nui- 
sance is not so great but what you can live 
in comfort, — if only you are not too sore 
as to the annoyance. “My dear fellow,” 
Laurence had said to him, “I have had 
Clarkson almost living in my rooms. He 


used to drink nearly a pint of sherry a day 


for me. All I looked too was that [ didn’t 
live there at the same time. If you wish it, 
I'll send in the sherry.” This was very bad, 
and Phineas tried to quarrel with his friend ; 
but he found that it was difficult to quarrel 
with Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

But though on this side Phineas was very 
miserable, on another side he had obtained 
great comfort. Mr. Monk and he were bet- 
ter friends than ever. “ As to what Turn- 
bull says about me in the House,” Mr. Monk 
had said, laughing, “he and I understand 
each other perfectly. I should like to see 
you on your legs, but it is just as well, per- 
haps, that you have deferred it. We shall 
have the real question on immediately after 
Easter, and then you'll have plenty of op- 
SS, Phineas had explained how 
1e had attempted, how he had failed, and 
how he had suffered ;—— and Mr. Monk had 
been generous in his sympathy. “I know 
all about it,” said he, “and have gone 
through it all myself. The more respect 
you feel for the House, the more satisfaction 

ou will have in addressing it when you 
ave mastered this difficulty.” 

The first person who spoke to Phineas at 
Lady Baldock’s was Miss Fitzgibbon, Lau- 
rence’s sister. Aspasia Fitzgibbon was a 
warm woman as regarded money, and as she 
was moreover a most discreet spinster, she 
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was made welcome by Lady Baldock, in 
spite of the well-known iniquities of her 
male relatives. “Mr. Finn,” said she, 
“how d’ye do? I want to say a word to 
ye. Just come here into the corner.” Phin- 
eas, not knowing how to escape, did retreat 
into the corner with Miss Fitzgibbon. 
“ Tell me now, Mr. Finn; — have ye been 
lending money to Larrence ?” 

“No; Ihave lent him no money,” said 
Phineas, much astonished by the question. 

“Don’t. That’s my advice to ye. Don’t. 
On any other matter Larrence is the best 
creature in the world, — but he’s bad to lend 
money to. You -~ain’t in any hobble with 
him, then?” 

“Well; nothing to speak of. What 
makes you ask ? ” 

“ Then you are in ahobble? Dear, dear! 
I never saw such a man as Larrence;— 
never. Good-bye. I wouldn’t do it again, 
if I were you; —that’s all.” Then Miss 
Fitzgibbon came out of the corner and made 
her way down stairs. 

Phineas immediately afterwards came 
across Miss Effingham. “I did not know,” 
said she, “that you and the divine Aspasia 
were such close allies.” 

“ We are the dearest friends in the world, 
but she has taken my breath away now.” 

“ May a body be told how she has done 
that ?” Violet asked. 

“ Well, no; I’m afraid not, even though 
the body be Miss Effingham. It was a pro- 
found secret ;— really a secret concerning 
a third person, and she began about it just 
as though she were speaking about the 
weather !” 

“ How charming! Ido solikeher! You 
haven’t heard, have you, that Mr. Ratler 
proposed to her the other day ?” 

“No!” 

“But he did;—at least, so she tells 
everybody. She said she’d take him if he 
would promise to get her brother’s salary 
doubled.” 

“ Did she tell you ? ” 

“ No; not me. And of course I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. I suppose Barrington 
Erle made up the story. Are you going 
out of town next week, Mr. Finn?” The 
week next to this was Easter-week. “ I 
heard you were going into Northampton- 
shire.” 

“ From Lady Laura ?” 

“ Yes; — from Lady Laura.” L 

“] intend to spend three days with Lord 
Chiltern at Willingford. It is an old prom- 
ise. Iam going to ride his horses, — that 


‘is, if I am able to ride them.” 


“Take care what you are about, Mr. 
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Finn; — they say his horses are so dan- 
gerous!” 

“ I’m rather good at falling, I flatter my- 
self.” 

“]T know that Lord Chiltern rides any 
thing he can sit, so long as it is some animal 
that nobody else will ride. It was always 
so with him. He is so odd; is he not ?” 

Phineas knew, of course, that Lord Chil- 
tern had more than once asked Violet Ef- 
fingham to be his wife, — and he believed 
that she, from her intimacy with Lady 
Laura, must know that he knew it. He 
had also heard Lady Laura express a very 
strong wish that, in spite of these refusals, 
Violet might even yet become her brother’s 
wife. And Phineas also knew that Violet 
Effingham was becoming, in his own estima- 
tion, the most charming woman of his ac- 
quaintance. How was he to talk to her 
about Lord Chiltern ? 

“ He is odd,” said Phineas; “ but he is 
an excellent fellow, — whom his father alto- 
gether misunderstands.” 

“ Exactly, — just so; I am so glad to 
hear you say that,— you who have never 
had the misfortune to have any thing to do 
with a bad set. Why don’t you tell Lord 
Brentford ? Lord Brentford would listen to 
you.” 

“To me?” 

“ Yes ;— of course he would, —for you 
are just the link that is wanting. You are 
Chiltern’s intimate friend, and you are also 
the friend of big-wigs and Cabinet Minis- 
ters.” 

“Lord Brentford would put me down 
at once if I spoke to him on such a sub- 
ject.” 

“T am sure he would not. You are too 
big to be put down, and no man can really 
dislike to hear his son well spoken of by 
those who are well spoken of themselves. 
Won’t you try, Mr. Finn?” Phineas said 
that he would think of it, —that he would 
try if any fit opportunity could be found. 
“ Of course you know how intimate I have 
been with the Standishes,” said Violet; “ that 
Laura is to me a sister, and that Oswald 
used to be almost a brother.” 

“ Why do not you speak to Lord Brent- 
ford ; — you, who are his favourite ? ” 

“ There are reasons, Mr. Finn. Besides, 
how can any girl come forward and say 
that she knows the disposition of any man ? 
You can live with Lord Chiltern, and see 
what he is made of, and know his thoughts, 
and learn what is good in him, and also 
what is bad. After all, how is any girl 
a J to know any thing of a man’s 

e ” 
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“Tf Ican do any thing, Miss Effingham, 
I will,” said Phineas. 

“ And then we shall all of us be so grate- 
ful to you,” said Violet, with her sweetest 
smile. 

Phineas, retreating from this conversation, 
stood for a while alone, thinking of it. Had 
she spoken thus of Lord Chiltern because 
she did love him or because she did not? 
And the sweet commendations which had 
fallen from her lips upon him,— him, 
Phineas Finn, — were they compatible with 
any thing like a growing partiality for him- 
self, or were they incompatible with any 
such feeling? Had he most reason to be com- 
forted or to be discomfited by what had taken 
place? It seemed hardly possible to his 
imagination that Violet Effingham should 
love such a nobody as he. And yet he had 
had fair evidence that one standing as high 
in the world as Violet Effingham would 
fain have loved him could she have followed 
the dictates of her heart. He had trembled 
when he had first resolved to declare his 
passion to Lady Laura, — fearing that she 
would scorn him as being presumptuous. 
But there had been no cause for such fear as 
that. He had declared his love, and she 
had not thought him to be presumptuous. 
That now was ages ago,— eight months 
since; and Lady Laura had become a mar- 
ried woman. Since he had become so 
warmly alive to the charms of Violet Effing- 
ham he had determined, with stern pro- 
priety, that a passion for a married woman 
was disgraceful. Such love was in itself 
a sin, even though it was acompanied by 
the severest forbearance and the most rigid 

ropriety of conduct. No;— Lady Laura 
- done wisely to check the growing feel- 
ing of partiality which she had admitted ; 
and now that she was married, he would be 
as wise as she. It was clear to him that, as 
regarded his own heart, the way was open 
to him for a new enterprise. But what if 
he were to fail again, and be told by Violet, 
when he declared his love, that she had just 
engaged herself to Lord Chiltern ! 

“ What were you and Violet talking 
about so eagerly ?” said Lady Laura to him, 
with a smile that, in its approach to laugh- 
ter, almost betrayed its mistress. 

“ We were talking about your brother.” 

“ You are going to him, are you not?” 

“ Yes; I leave London on Sunday night; 
— but only for a day or two.” 

“Has he any chance there, do you 
think ?” 

“ What, with Miss Effingham ? ” 

“ Yes;—with Violet. Sometimes 1 think 
she loves him.” 
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“ How can Isay? In such a matter you 
can judge better than I can do. One wo- 
man, with reference to another can draw the 
line between love and friendship. She 
certainly likes Lord Chiltern.” 

“ Oh, I believe she loves him. I do in- 
deed. But she fears him. She does not 
quite understand how much there is of ten- 
derness with that assumed ferocity. And 
Oswald is so strange, so unwise, so impolitic, 
that though he loves her better than all the 
world beside, he will not sacrifice even a 
turn of a word to win her. When he asks 
her to marry him, he almost flies at her 
throat, as an angry debtor who applies for 
instant payment. Tell him, Mr. Finn, 
never to give it over ; — and teach him that 
he should be soft with her. Tell him, also, 
that in her heart she likes him. One wo- 
man, as you say, knows another woman; 
and I am certain he would win her if he 
would only be gentle with her.” Then 
again, before they parted, Lady Laura told 
him that this marriage was the dearest wish 
of her heart, and that there would be no 
end to her gratitude if Phineas could do 
any thing to promote it. All which again 
made our hero unhappy. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SUNDAY IN GROSVENOR PLACE. 


Mr. Kennepy, though he was a most 
scrupulously attentive member of Parlia- 
ment, was a man very punctual to hours 
and rules in his own house, — and liked that 
his wife should be as punctual as himself. 
Lady Laura, who in marrying him had firm- 
ly resolved that she would do her duty to 
him in all ways, even though the ways 
might sometimes be painful, — and had been 
perhaps more punctilious in this respect than 
she might have been had she loved him 
heartily, — was not perhaps quite so fond of 
accurate regularity as her husband; and 
thus, by this time, certain habits of his had 
become rather bonds than habits to her. 
He always had prayers at nine, and break- 
fasted at a quarter past nine, let the hours 
on the night before have been as late as 
they might before the time for rest had 
come. After breakfast he would open his 
letters in his study, but he liked her to be 
with him, and desired to discuss with her 
every application he got from a constituent. 
He had his private secretary in a room apart, 
but he thought that everything should be 
filtered to his private secretary through his 
wife. He was very anxious that she her- 
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self should superintend the accounts of their 
own private expenditure, and had taken 
some trouble to teach her an excellent mode 
of book-keeping. He had recommended to 
her a certain course of reading, — which 
was pleasant enough ; ladies like to receive 
such recommendations; but Mr. Kennedy, 
having drawn out the course, seemed to ex- 
= that his wife should read the books he 
ad named, and, worse still, that she should 
read them in the time he had allocated for 
the work. This, I think, was tyranny. 
Then the Sundays became very wearisome 
to Lady Laura. Going to church twice, she 
had learnt, would be a part of her duty; 
and though in her father’s household attend- 
ance at church had never been very strict, 
she had made up her mind to this cheerfully. 
But Mr. Kennedy expected also that he and 
she should always dine together on Sundays, 
that there should be no guests, and that 
there should be no evening company. After 
all, the demand was not very severe, but yet 
she found that it operated injuriously upon 
her comfort. The Sundays were very wea- 
risome to her, and made her feel that her 
lord and master was — her lord and master. 
She made an effort or two to escape, but 
the efforts were all in vain. He never 
spoke a cross word to her. He never gave 
a stern command. But yet he had his way. 
“T won’t say that reading a novel on a Sun- 
day is a sin,” he said; “ but we must at any 
rate admit that it isa matter on which men 
disagree, that many of the best of men are 
against such occupation on Sunday, and 
that to abstain is to be on the safe side.” 
So the novels were put away, and Sunday 
afternoon with the long evening became 
rather a stumbling-block to Lady Laura. 
Those two hours, moreover, with her 
husband in the morning became very weari- 
some to her. At first-she had declared that 
it would be her greatest ambition to help her 
husband in his work, and she had read all 
the letters from the MacNabs and MacFies, 
asking to be made gaugers and landing- 
waiters, with an assumed interest. But the 
work palled upon her very quickly. Her 
quick intellect discovered soon that there 
was nothing in it which she really did. It 
was all form and verbiage, and pretence at 
business. Her husband went through it all 
with the utmost patience, reading every 
word, giving orders as to every detail, and 
conscientiously doing that which he con- 
ceived he had undertaken to do. But Lady 
Laura wanted to meddle with high politics, 
to discuss reform bills, to assist in putting up 
Mr. This and in putting down my Lord 
That. Why should she waste her time in 
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doing that which the lad in the next room, 
who was called a private secretary, could do 
as well? 

Still she would obey. Let the task be as 
hard as it might, she would obey. If he 

_ counselled her to do this or that, she would 
follow his counsel, — because she owed him 
so much. If she had accepted the half of all 
his wealth without loving him, she owed him 
the more on that account. Bnt she knew, 
—she could not but know, — that her in- 
tellect was brighter than his; and might it 
not be possible for her to lead him? Then 
she made efforts to lead her husband, and 
found that he was as stiff-necked’as an ox. 
Mr. Kennedy was not, perhaps, a clever 
man ; but he was a man who knew his own 
way, and who intended to keep it. 

“T have got a headache, Robert,” she 
said to him one Sunday after luncheon. “I 
think I will not go to church this afternoon.” 

“ It is not serious, I hope.” 

“Qh dear no. Don’t you know how one 
feels sometimes that one has got a head ? 
and when that is the case one’s armchair is 
the best place.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

“If I went to church I should not attend,” 

said Lady Laura. 

“ The fresh air would do you more good 
than anything else, and we could walk 
across the park.” 

“ Thank you;—I won’t go out again to- 
day.” This she said with something almost 
of crossness in her manner, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy went to the afternoon service by him- 
self. 

Lady Laura when she was left alone be- 
gan to think of her position. She was not more 
than four or five months married, and she was 
becoming very tired of her life. Was it not 
also true that she was becoming tired of 
her husband ? She had twice told Phineas 
Finn that of all men in the world she es- 
teemed Mr. Kennedy the most. She did 
not esteem him less now. She knew no 
point or particle in which he did not do his 
duty with accuracy. But no person ean live 
happily with another,—not even with a 
brother or a sister or a friend, — simply 
upon esteem. All the virtues in the calen- 
dar, though they exist on each side, will not 
make a man and woman happy together, 
unless there be sympathy. Lady Laura was 
beginning to find out that there was a lack 
of sympathy between herself and her hus- 
band. 

She thought of this till she was tired of 
thinking of it, and then, wishing to divert 
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her mind, she took up the book that was 
lying nearest to her hand. It was a volume 
of a new novel which she had been reading 
on the previous day, and now, without much 
thought about it, she went on with her read- 
ing. There came to her, no doubt, some 
dim, half-formed idea that, as she was freed 
from going to church by the plea of a head- 
ache, she was also absolved by the same plea 
from other Sunday hindrances. A child, 
when it is ill, has buttered toast and a pic- 
ture-book instead of bread-and-milk and 
lessons. In this way, Lady Laura con- 
ceived herself to be entitled to her novel. 

While she was reading it, there came a 
knock at the door, and Barrington Erle was 
shown upstairs. Mr. Kennedy had given no 
orders against Sunday visitors, but had 
simply said that Sunday visiting was not to 
his taste. Barrington, however, was Lady’ 
Laura’s cousin, and people must be very” 
strict if they can’t see their cousins on Sun- 
day. Lady Laura soon lost her headache 
altogether in the animation of discussing the 
chances of the new Reform Bill with the 
Prime Minister's private secretary ; and had 
left her chair, and was standing by the table 
with the novel in her hand, protesting this 
and denying that, expressing infinite confi- 
dence in Mr. Monk, and violently denoun- 
eing Mr. Turnbull, when her husband re- 
turned from church and came up into the 
drawing-room. Lady Laura had forgotten 
her headache altogether, and had in her 
composition none of that thoughtfulness of 
hypocrisy which would have taught her to 
moderate her political feeling at her hus- 
band’s return. 

“T do declare,” she said, “that if Mr. 
Turnbull opposes the Government measure 
now, because he can’t have his own way in 
everything, I will never again put my trust 
in any man who calls himself a popular 
leader.” 

“You never should,” said Barrington 
Erle. 

“ That’s all very well for you, Barrington, 
who are an aristocratic Whig of the old offi- 
cial school, and who call yourself a Liberal 
simply because Fox was a Liberal a hun- 
dred years ago. My heart’s in it.” 

“ Heart should never have anything to do 
with politics; should it ?” said Erle, turning 
round to Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy did not wish to discuss the 
matter on a Sunday, nor yet did he wish to 
say before Barrington Erle that he thought 
it wrong to do so. And he was desirous of 
treating his wife in some way as though she 
were an invalid, —that she thereby might 
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be, as it were, punished ; but he did not wish 
to do this in such a way that Barrington 
should be aware of the punishment. 

“Laura had better not disturb herself 
about it now,” he said. 

“How is a person to help being dis- 
turbed ?” said Lady Laura, laughing. , 

“ Well, well; we won’t mind all that 
now,” said Mr. Kennedy, turning away. 
Then he took up the novel which Lady 
Laura had just laid down from her hand, 
and, having looked at it, carried it aside, 
and placed it on a book-shelf which was re- 
mote from them. Lady Laura watched him 
as he did this, and the whole course of her 
husband’s thoughts on the subject was open 
to her at once. She regretted the novel, and 
she regretted also the political discussion. 
Soon afterwards Barrington Erle went 
away, and the husband and wife were alone 
together. 

“T am glad that your head is so much 
better,” said he. He did not intend to be 
severe, but he spoke with a gravity of man- 
ner which almost amounted to severity. 

“Yes; it is,” she said. “ Barrington’s 
coming in cheered me up.” 

“T am sorry that you should have wanted 
cheering.” 

“ Don’t you know what I mean, Robert ? ” 


“No; I do not think that I do, exactly.” 
“T suppose your head is stronger. You 
do not get that feeling of dazed, helpless im- 
becility of brain, which hardly amounts to 
headache, but which yet —is almost as 
bad.” 
“Imbecility of brain may be worse than 


Tue Mint appears to have discovered that 
there are deep-rooted sentiments in Englishmen 
about different coins. 


and florin, and fourpenny-bit very unpopular. 
We can understand the unpopularity of the 
florin. First, it was brought in with a flourish 
of trumpets as a decimal coin, which prejudiced 
people very much against it. 
looked at it defiantly when it first came out, 
apostrophized it, “ So you’re a decimal coin, are 
you? Well, then, rd 

things of decimal coins? ’?—and, in short, 


felt that the world was being undermined to | 


make way for it. Then it is intrinsically un- 
beautiful. It has a shabby and streaky appear- 
ance, and looks like a cheating half-crown. But 


The guinea and half- | 
crown have always been popular, say the | 
authorities of the Mint, the five-shilling piece, | 


Common people | 


don’t think any great | 
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headache, but I don’t think it can produce 
it.” 
“ Well, well; —I don’t know how to ex- 
plain it.” 

“ Headache comes, I think, always from 
the stomach, even when produced originally 
by nervous affections. But imbecility of the 
brain ” — 

“ Oh, Robert, I am so sorry that I used 
the word!” 

“T see that it did not prevent your read- 
ing,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Not such reading as that. 
nothing better.” 

Then there was another pause. 

“T won’t deny that it may be a preju- 
dice,” he said, “ but I confess that the use of 
novels in my own house on Sundays is a 
pain tome. My mother’s ideas on the sub- 
ject are very strict, and I cannot think that 
it is bad for a son to hang on to the teach- 
ing of his mother.” ‘This he said in the most 
serious tone which he could command. 

“TI don’t know why I took it up,” said 
Lady Laura. “ Simply, I believe, because 
it was there. I will avoid doing so for the 
future.” 

“ Do, my dear,” said the husband. “I 
shall be obliged and grateful if you will re- 
member what I have said.” Then he left 
her, and she sat alone, first in the dusk and 
then in the dark, for two hours, doing noth- 
ing. Was this to be the life which she had 
procured for herself by marrying Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Loughlinter? If it was harsh and 
unendurable in London, what would it be 
in the country ? 


I was up to 





why was the splendid five-shilling-piece unpop- 
| ular, which looks like wealth in itself? Why 
is the fourpenny-piece unpopular, which might, 
one would think, have escaped unpopularity by 
mere insignificance? Why should the half- 
| crown be popular and a coin twice as impres- 
sive unpopular? The half-sovereign is not so 
popular, we take it, as the sovereign. We 
wonder, if the Mint should strike a good £2. 
10s. gold piece, whether that would be popular. 
| It would look opulent, — but so, in its milder 
form, did the crown, — and that, it is said, is so 
unpopular that it is coined only to send to the 
Falkland Isles, and is not now issued in Eng- 
land at all. Evidently the Falkland Isles have 
a sound taste in coinage, by which the British 
| people might profit. — Spectator, March 7. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


IS HE MAD? 


Yes, indeed, Monsieur le Curé was sorely 
perplexed. The more he thought of it the 
more he felt persuaded that there was 
something beyond mental derangement in 
old Prosper’s behaviour. Of proof of this, 
when the Curé came to cross-examine him- 
self as to what he had actually seen and 
heard, he could find none. Prosper had 
always been a strange, gloomy man, weak- 
witted and superstitious, and nothing was 
more likely than that what had happened 
since his master’s death should have com- 
pletely upset his reasoning faculties. Any 
doctor accustomed to treat lunatics would 
regard it as quite an ordinary case; and 
yet, in spite of this, the Curé felt that there 
was more and worse in it than this came 
to, and the thought pursued and haunted 
him day and night. 

In order to recall more clearly to his 
mind all the minutest circumstances 
connected with the murder of Martin Pré- 
vost, the Curé contrived, very ingeniously 
as he thought, to provoke conversation up- 
on that subject with all those who had at 
the time been called upon to investigate 
the case. From all that he could gather 
by talking to the -Maire, and the Juge de 
Paix, and the Doctor, and the Brigadier 
de Gendarmerie, never was a fact more 
satisfactorily established than that the mur- 
der of Martin Prévost was committed by 
some one from without, — some one whose 
mere object was to rob the old man of' his 
money, and who had successfully escaped 
all pursuit. 

As to Prosper Morel, — beyond the fact 
that had led to his arrest, namely, the fact 
of his having a short time previously 
vowed vengeance upon his master for an 
offence which was shown to have been con- 
doned and forgotten, — beyond that one 
fat, nothing in all the evidence collected 
pointed at him; and, on the contrary, the 
whole of that evidence had so thoroughly 
excluded any notion of his culpability, that 
his preventive imprisonment was a subject 
of regret to every one ; for it was generally 
supposed that it had had a fatal effeet upon 
the old Breton’s mind and health. 

The incident which had, at the time, 
struck every one as alone likely to afford a 
clue to the criminal, had remained wholly 
unfathomable. The footsteps, namely, 
which led from the house to the gar- 
den, and ceased on the edge of the little 





high road, had never been made to coin- 
cide with boot or shoe wearable by any in- 
dividual connected far or near with old 
Prévost or his house. 

“TI know what I have thought sometimes 
since then,” said one day the Brigadier de 
Gendarmerie, in a moment of supreme con- 
fidence ; “ but one never likes to cast a sus- 
picion on any one ;— above all, when one 
belongs to the Executive Authority!” 
And “ Monsieur Frédéri” drew himself up 
majestically. 

“Did you suspect any one in D——, 
then ?” asked the Curé, with a shudder. 

“At the time, no,” was the reply ; “ but 
since, I have often thought that ” —— he 
paused. “ Well, Monsieur le Curé, to you 
I don’t mind confiding my secret thoughts. 
If I had been Monsieur le Juge d'Instruc- 
tion, I would have had that sharper, Léon 
Duprez, arrested.” And as he uttered 
these last words he lowered his voice. 

“ Léon Duprez ?” echoed the Curé, with 
a start of surprise; “ why, what could possi- 
bly make you suspect him ? ” 

“Nothing, Monsieur le Curé; I repeat 
it, at the time, nothing; but have you nev- 
er reflected that he left D—— immediately 
after the crime, and we now know under 
what circumstances he left it, and what a 
pressing need he must have been under at 
that identical moment for a few thousand 
frances ?” 

The Curé stared at the gendarme in 
mute astonishment. 

“ Yes,” continued the latter; “my sus- 
picion is so strong, that if the scoundrel 
were not away in Australia, if he were 
anywhere within my reach, I would now 
do everything in my power to get him ar- 
rested, so persuaded do I feel that, in some 
way or other, he ha: to do with the mur- 
der of old Monsieur Prévost.” 

This was a totally new light to the Curé, 
and only contributed to perplex him more 
and more ; and, strange to say, instead of 
delivering him from all preoccupation 
as far as the woodcutter was concerned, it 
only made those preoccupations more com- 
plicated and less avoidable. What did the 
Breton mean when he raved about “ the 
other”? Who was that “ other”? 

Though on the day of his strange inter- 
view with Prosper Morel, up in the woods, 
the Curé had ended, — after the bicheron 
had regained his senses, — by calming the old 
man’s agitation, and inducing him to listen 
to him quietly enough, still he had not a:- 
vanced one step in the direction of any 
practical discovery. He had talked to Pros- 


stream, or rather ditch, close to the Cholet | per for nearly an hour, and could not avoid 
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Giaking be had done him good; but the 
principal sign of improvement on the 
woodcutter’s part was afforded by silence. 

When once Prosper had been brought to 
look upon the Curé as a friend, and to ac- 
knowledge him in the flesh as his spiritual 
pastor, a certain load appeared to be taken 
off his mind, — a certain dread to be miti- 
gated. By degrees, as the Curé spoke and 
advised, and tried to soothe and comfort 
him, Prosper seemed to undergo a species 
of physical relaxation; his nerves ceased 
their over-tension, he stretched his arms 
and legs as people do after long illness and 
fever, and closed his eyes frequently and as 
with a sensation of relief. 

These signs induced the Curé, while 
Prosper was present, to incline towards the 
belief that the old man was merely a victim 
to temporary insanity, or simply hallucina- 
tion brought on by the tragic events with 
which he had been indirectly connected, 
and kept up by the gloom of his solitary 
life. But when he reflected upon Prosper’s 


conduct, and recurred to his manner, to his 
look, to the tone of his voice, an instinct 
awoke that would not be hushed —an in- 
stinct that for ever told him there was more 
in all this than madness. 

All he had gained was, that the wretched 


old man had listened to him, and had seem- 
ingly comprehended what he had said. 
Naturally, after bringing the Breton to ac- 
cept his interference, and to submit to his 
counsels, there was, according to the lights 
of a sincerely pious Catholic priest, but one 
course to which he could endeavour to lead 
him ;— to confess. He could teach him no 
other lesson save that only one: “ Repent, 
confess, and thy sins shall be forgiven thee.” 
The Curé could teach him no other lesson, 
and that he taught him. 

The woodcutter listened in silence, but 
he more than once muttered to himself, 
“Confess! confess!” and he shivered as 
with a fit of ague. 

“ And thy sins shall be forgiven theé,” 
slowly and impressively added the priest. 

But further than that he did not get. 

Unfortunately, in small places like D . 
nothing can be kept secret, and a distorted 
account of the Curé’s visit to old Pros- 
per's abode began to circulate amongst the 
gossips. Whence did it come ? Who knows ? 
Perhaps from the brigadier — perhaps from 
old Lise, “ Monsieur le Curé’s Lise,” to 
whom, after fifteen years passed under the 
same roof, her master did now and then 

just bint that he was troubled or perplexed. 
owever, circulate the story did, and with 
so many embellishments, that the old Breton 
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was transformed into an object of popular 
curiosity, and, as the days were fine and be- 
ginning to lengthen, knots of mischievous 
boys would troop off into the woods and or- 
ganise expetlitions to “ La Chapelle a Pros- 
per,” as they termed it; and the old man’s 
extraordinary demeanour, his “ mummeries 
and antics,” as they called them, came to 
be a grand subject of diversion for the god- 
less crew. 

But the behaviour of the bicheron was 
altered now. Instead of stalking about and 
chaunting Psalms and Litanies, as he had 
been used to do, he would sit for hours to- 
gether, with closed eyes, his chin resting on 
his clasped hands, and his elbows on his 
knees. He appeared absorbed in meditation. 
He was perfectly harmless, and sought in no 
way to punish his youthful tormentors, but 
almost seemed to look upon them as a part 
of the penance he was doomed to undergo. 
When he believed himself most alone he 
would suddenly hear a mocking voice call- 
ing him by name, and as he turned round, 
a curly —. or a smudgy visage, would 
show itself from behind the tree-stems or the 
bushes, and grin and make faces at him, 
They popped out upon him on all sides. 
dogged his steps, hopped across his path, 
and when they had found that he opposed no 
resistance to their tricks, they, wth all the 
cowardice of “ little-boy” nature, set to 
work to torment him systematically. Nor 
was it only the very small imps who in- 
dulged in this occupation. Their example 
was soon followed by the lads of fifteen or 
sixteen, and to these were also too often 
added the lazy loiterers who, in small pro- 
vincial towns, have “ nothing particular ” to 
do except lounge away their afternoons at 
the “ café,” reading the “ Siécle.” 

The great amusement was to call upon 
the woodcutter to confess. First one, and 
then another, would jump out of the brush- 
wood, and ery out: 

“ Why don’t you go to confession, Pros- 

er ?” 
ae? You had better confess!” would adda 
third. 

“Tf you'll only confess to me, Prosper, 
I'll give you shatiation at once,” would ob- 
serve a fourth. 

And the effect was invariably the same. 
The man listened sNently, cast a haggard 
look around,— very much the look of a 
frightened animal,—and then rose, and 
with shambling gait went up to his black- 
ened board behind the shed, and began to 
write upon it broken and half-illecible sen- 
tences in white chalk. Once established 
at this work, nothing disturbed him more. 
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Hours would elapse, and he would go on 
alternately rubbing out words already writ- 
ten, and writing fresh ones in their place. 

Day after day people talked of the ba- 
cheron’s madness; and at market, and at 
the café, it'was a common subject of dis- 
course; but the Curé was more than ever 
perplexed, and uneasy in his mind. 

“Tt is a very extraordinary case this of 
Prosper Morel’s,” said he one day to young 
Morville, whom he met accidentally walking 
towards the High Street of D ; “ very 
extraordinary and perplexing.” 

“ T see nothing in it either very extraordi- 
nary or very perplexing,” replied Raoul 
calmly. “The old man’s head was always 
a weak one; what has passed has fairly 
turned it, —as it well might, — and your 
own sermon of the Féte des Morts has sup- 
plied the one particular image to which 
the diseased brain has clung ever since. 
Such cases are far more frequent than you 
fancy ; above all, with such races as those 
Bas-Bretons, — gloomy, and easily led to- 
wards fixed ideas.” 

“ Raoul,” said the Curé, after a few steps 
taken side by side in silence ; “ old Prosper 
is no more mad than youorJI are. That is 
my conviction.” 

Young Morville expressed his entire dis- 
sent from the Curé’s opinion, and they again 
walked on together in silence till they reached 
the part of the street an opposite La Mai- 
son Prévost. ‘ Good-bye, Raoul,” said the 
Curé, with a slight touch of sadness. “I 
am going in there. Good-bye ; I have seen 
but little of you since you came. I hardly 
think you have come once to the Presby- 
tere.” 

“Tf you knew what a state my father was 
in, you would, perhaps, excuse me,” rejoined 
the young man. “I really do not know 
even now what decision to take. He will 
probably never recover, and my month’s 
congé is nearly up.” 

“ And then you must go back to Paris?” 
remarked the Curé. “Or have you any 
chance of lengthening your leave ?” 

“T fear not. I have only a week left. I 
wish, instead of Paris, I were going to Aus- 
tralia.” The last words were uttered in a 
tone of great dejection. 

“To Australia?” echoed the Curé, with 
astart. “ Why Australia?” 

“ Only because it is so much farther off,” 
said young Morville. But there was a bit- 
terness in the look with which he accom- 
panied the words, and altogether an air 
about him that the Curé could not account 
for, and that he disliked. 

They separated, and Monsieur le Curé, 
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crossing over to La Maison Prévost, told 
Madame Jean, when she opened the door, 
that it was absolutely necessary he should 
see Monsieur Richard. “Of course he 
won’t object to receiving you, but he is very 
nervous and weak to-day,” was Madame 
Jean’s reply, as she ushered the Curé into 
her master’s room. Weak enough and 
nervous enough he looked, to be sure, as he 
rose from his fireside to greet the parish 
priest, and offer him the seat in the opposite 
corner. 

“No, thank you,” said the Curé. “I 
should faint from the heat. Your room is 
an oven. You should open the window, 
Monsieur Richard; such a temperature is 
enough to take all the strength out of you.” 

“T have none left in me,. alas!” rejoined 
Monsieur Richard in a whining voice. “I 
get worse and worse,tand I believe I shall 
be forced to change hé air, and try Cannes 
or Hyéres for a few weeks. My cough is 
is so troublesome, my breathing so bad, and 
I cannot sleep.” 

“ Fine weather will do much, my good 
Monsieur Richard, and we shall soon be 
having that; but you must excuse me if I 
come to trouble you upon some very sad 
business, but where really you are the only 
oo who can act. Touching old Prosper 

orel” 

Monsieur Richard turned round towards 
the fire, and answered fractiously, “ Mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu! how cruel everybody is! 
The r old creature is mad, stark mad, 
and I will not have him molested with my 
consent. Do have him left alone. Do let 
him do what he likes; he can’t live long, 
and he hurts nobody.” 

“ Monsieur Richard,” continued the Curé, 
gravely —“ Prosper is not mad ; that is my 
deliberate conviction, and he ought, at all 
events, to be examined by some medical 
man.” 

“ Not mad, my dear Monsieur le Curé !” 
repeated Richard Prévost, peevishly. “ Why, 
his madness is notorious, — is the talk of the 
town. What would be the use of a doc- 
tor ?” 

“ The use of a doctor would be toe define 
clearly what is the real mental condition of 
the man,” retorted the Curé. “If he is in- 
sane, he ought to be shut up and attended 
to; ifhe is not” 

“ Well, what then?” inquired Monsieur 
Richard, almost angrily. “ What then ?” 

“ Why, then,” rejoined the Curé, slowly, 
“the case ought to be looked intoin another 
way. Prosper is perfectly calm. All his 
vehemence has subsided, but he is under the 
impression of some horrible deed, and he 
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rsistently, and day after day, proclaims 

imself a murderer.” Monsieur Richard 
shrugged his shoulders, and threw two more 
logs on the fire. “ Prosper’s behaviour is 
now such as, in my mind, to call for some 
notice from you, Monsieur Richard, as the 
nearest relative of the murdered man. He 
passes his days and nights in writing upon 
the board behind his strange abode up yon- 
der, the confession of his guilt. Fifty times 
over you will see the words, ‘ Prosper did it,’ 
written in large characters; and ‘ God be 
merciful to Prosper, the murderer !’” 

“ And upon such evident marks of insani- 
ty as, those, you would persecute a poor 
wretch of this kind?” retorted Richard 
Prévost. 

“ That is not all,” urged the Curé. “He 
invariably alludes to some one else, — says 
he was not alone, — says there was another 
person mixed up with him in the crime.” 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” said Richard Pré- 
vost, drawing himself closer into the fire, 
“all the circumstances of my poor uncle’s 
death were minutely investigated at the 
time, and if anything was proved, it was 
Prosper Morel’s innocence; and I will not 
have the poor old fellow’s last days tortured 
with my consent. That the murderer of my 
uncle escaped is clear. One day, .perhaps, 
he may be discovered,— people say mur- 
derers always are, — but I should think it a 

ositive crime to re-institute fresh proceed- 
ings now, upon no surer a basis than the 
ravings of a wretched idiot who has already 
lost his reason through our first ill-founded 
suspicions.” 

The Curé argued and argued, but could 
make no way whatever against Monsieur 
Richard. 


“So you will not take any further pro- 
ceedings in this matter ?” said the priest, 
when he rose to go. 


“None whatever,” answered Richard 
Prévost. “There has been misery enough. 
Let poor old Prosper be left in peace. He 
won't live long, probably.” 

As the Curé was passing out of the room, 
he turned round, with his hand still upon 
the door; “ Remember my words, Monsieur 
Richard,” he added gravely, “ Prosper 
Morel is not mad.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ST. MARK’S DAY. 
One thing was clear to every one, and 
that was, the alteration that had taken place 


in young Morville. He had used to be so 
gay and joyous, so en train, as the French 
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say, so up to every thing! and now he was 
absorbed and absent, looked exceedingly ill, 
and moved about as though oppressed by 
some overwhelming care. Far from seeking 
the society of any of the people in D——, 
he apparently avoided all society ; for, as 
the Curé had truly remarked, he did not go 
near him, who had been from early youth 
his best and surest friend, and he neglected 
the family at the Chateau, where he had 
hitherto had a second home. 

Monsieur de Vérancour did not spare his 
observations upon Raoul’s conduct, and was 
for ever commenting upon it in a way that 
terribly alarmed and pained Vévette. “It 
is the same with all those young fellows,” 
the Vicomte would say; “the very moment 
they get up to Paris it’s all over. They 
tumble into some mischief or other, — most- 
ly some infamous woman at the bottom of it 
all, some Dame aux Camélias, or some dré- 
lesse of the demi-monde, which is even 
worse ; and then come the string of embar- 
rassments and misfortunes, play, debts, and 
God knows what all. They borrow what 
they can’t pay, and they know they can’t; 
but that’s no matter; they go on all the 
same, and hope some miracle will be per- 
formed in their favour; and the end of it 
all is, the ruin of papa and mamma and the 
whole family, who have to pay for the young 
gentleman’s misdeeds. But when there is 
neither papa nor mamma nor family, the 
end is another one, — disgrace, or suicide, 
or both; mighty lucky when it isn’t dishon- 
our, or the Bagne for forgery: but it’s al- 
ways the same thing, and if ever I saw any 
one who bore all the marks of having got 
into a mess, it is Raoul.” 

And then the Vicomte usually wound up 
by some bitter remarks upon the people of 
the present day who go themselves, or send 
their sons, up to Paris to make money, and 
said how infinitely preferable was the quiet 
life and honest mediocrity of the province, 
where your ancestors had lived and died 
before you! “It might be dull,” opined the 
Vicomte self-righteously ; “it might be hum- 
drum, but it was honourable, and according 
to the traditions of old French ways and 
customs ! ” 

Monsieur de Vérancour never seemed to 
think it otherwise than “ highly honourable ” 
to contemplate the sale of your child to a 
man she despised ; and such bargains formed 
part of what he thought the superior mo- 
rality of provincial life. 

Now, poor Vévette was breaking her 
heart all this while, and suffering martyr- 
dom in silence. What she heard whispered 
about her, and what her father said aloud, 
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would have been nothing had her owp 
heart not failed her. But her own heart 
had told her, long before others spoke, that 
something was wrong, very wrong, with 
Raoul. girl, brought up as girls are in 
France, may sometimes pe quickly, yet 
be very long before she knows that she 
loves. The everyday life of respectable 
families is singularly flat and monotonous, 
and helps to lead a girl on from the cradle 
to the grave in ignorance of what lies hid- 
den in her soul. But if once the accident 
happen, if once the calm be broken, — 
beware ! 

And thus it had been with Vévette; she 
had been true to her teachers so long as she 
could be so, so long as she lived their life 
instead of her own; but as soon as the 
measure of her suffering taught her the 
measure of her love, as soon as she knew 
beyond all doubt that she loved Raoul bet- 
terthan ever thing else upon earth, and that 
for his loss Paradise itself would not com- 


pensate, than the aspects and the aims and 
purports of her life changed, and she was 
another than the self she had hitherto been. 
Had any one about her really cared to dis- 
cover what was passing in the poor child’s 
physical and mental condition, the perturba- 
tion would have been easily seen. 


She had 
grown miserably thin from anxiety and 
sleeplessness, but her cheek had a flush and 
her eye had a brilliancy that misled those 
uninterested in her happiness. The ex- 
citement within threw its fever-mantle 
round her, and they took it for bloom. 

“ How wonderfully well your sister looks,” 
said the Vicomte to Félicie ; “ she is growing 
extremely handsome. I never saw her look 
so well, and she is so lively.” “ Yes,” would 
answer the latter, “she is even too lively ; 
she is restless and brusque; she was not 
used to be so, but I suppose it is one of the 
changes girls sometimes go through. It 
is very lucky she is not called upon to make 
a great sacrifice for others, — to imntiolate 
herself; for 1 do not think she would be 
equal to it. WVévette is becoming self-willed; 
indeed, almost wilful.” And so saying, 
Mademoiselle Félicie would sigh, and look 
full of compunction for her sister’s sins. 

On the 25th of April there was a kind of 
féte at D It was the Feast of St. 
Mare, which had been time out of mind kept 
as a holiday in that locality, and at which it 
was customary that every one in the neigh- 
bourhood should be present. The amuse- 
ments of the féte were aH grouped together 
in the fields that lay between D and 
the village of St. Philbert; and upon a 
piece of land visible from the terrace of the 
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Chateau, and called the Pré St. Marc, were 
to be found all the usual attractions of such 
popular gatherings as these. There were 
the menageries, and the giants and dwarfs, 
and learned dogs, or pigs, or birds, and 
magicians, and Dutch toupies, and ginger- 
bread-stalls ; and there, also, was the space 
set aside for dancing, under the wide-spread- 
ing boughs of two enormous chestnut. trees. 
When night came, all this was to be illumi- 
nated with coloured lamps, but the festivities 
of the night were left chiefly to the enjoy- 
ment of the lower orders, or to individuals 
of the masculine sex alone among their bet- 
ters. The fashionable hour for attending 
the féte was late in the afternoon, from four 
to six or half-past, — what determined pro- 
vincials still called before supper. At that hour 
all the notables were sure to be found con- 
gregating together round the roots of the 
chestnut trees, and either looking on at the 
dancers or taking part in the dance; for it 
was the custom that upon this occasion 
there should be a perfect confusion of 
ranks. 

Monsieur le Maire and his spouse, and 
the Juge de Paix, and the notary, and all the 
other dignataries of D——, had already ap- 
eat upon the Pré St. Marc, when the 

icomte was seen approaching with his two 
daughters and Monsieur le Curé, and fol- 
lowed by Richard Prévost, and the doctor, 
who had been expressing his satisfaction at 
the improvement in Monsieur Richard's 
health. Besides these, there were severai 
visitors from chateaux in the environs; and 
one gossip, — but then that was that mis- 
chievous woman Madame Joséphine le 
Vaillant, the wife of the Juge de Paix, — 
declared she had seen Monsieur de Champ- 
morin lounging about. 

However that may be, Félicie did assur- 
edly look pretty and graceful enough to 
have been worth any suitor’s while to woo. 
As to Vévette, her beauty took people by 
surprise, for they were not used to “ think 
anything ” of her, as the common phrase 
runs, and it was strange to be positively 
dazzled by what you have never been 
taught to regard as a light. 

he sisters were dressed nearly alike, ex- 
cepting only that the elder wore blue, and 
the younger pink ribbons. Both had on 
white dresses and straw hats; and whilst 
the soft colours of her blue streamers har- 
monised so delightfully with Félicie’s deli- 
cate even complexion, and light, wavy, 
chestnut hair, that you could not help see- 
ing she had studied her effects, the rosy hue 
of Vévette’s trimmings, that would have 
been so set off by her thick flaxen tresses, 
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paled under the damask flush of her burning 
cheek and the scarlet of her unquiet lip. 

It was a general remark how much bet- 
ter poor Monsieur Richard looked, and 
everybody seemed glad thereat ; for, — ex- 
cepting the purchase of the little carriage 
from Tours, — Richard Prévost had given 
no sign of enjoying his wealth, and his 
weak health was such an obstacle to his 
ever thoroughly enjoying it, that his neigh- 
bours were pleased with him, and patron- 
ised him, and morally patted him on the 
back. 

When the usual observations on the 
weather, and the fact of this being the very 
finest St. Mare ever remembered, were at 
an end, one of the first subjects of general 
conversation was the insanity of old Pros- 

er. 

Ke I really am tired to death of hearing 
that poor unfortunate old creature talked 
of incessantly,” said Félicie. “It is pre- 
cisely what is so odious in provincial life ; 
one never hears the last of anything, how- 
ever trivial or unimportant it may happen 
to be.” This remark had been made to 
Monsieur le Curé and Richard Prévost, 
who were both standing beside Mademoiselle 
de Vérancour when she spoke. But it was 
also heard by Monsieur le Maire, who by no 


means agreed in this system of disparaging 


the province. 

“Tt is possible, mademoiselle,” said he, 
“ that in a great centre like Paris crime itself 
may pass unnoticed, but I am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer provincial ways, and not 
to quarrel with what after all only proves 
an extreme susceptibility to the state of 
public morality ;” and then he, too, launched 
out into a tirade about the old French 
ways and customs, and “ tradition,” and 
drew from it all the plain inference that 
crime was the daily bread of the Parisians. 

“ Crime! my dear sir,” retorted Félicie, 
with that peculiar mixture of contempt and 
condescension she sometimes assumed, 
“but there is no question of crime in all 
this; it is a question only of insanity, and 
the poor old man up yonder will be proba- 
bly worried to death by the gossips of 

” 


“T assure you, mademoiselle,” persisted 
the Maire,“ it isa most extraordinary case, 
if all that is reported be true.” 

The Curé and Richard Prévost had left 
the little group to speak to some fresh ar- 
rivals from St. Philbert, and the Vicomte, 
who had rejoined his daughters, now took 
part in the conversation. “It really does 
seem to me,” said he, “that what it is the 
fashion now to call the public, does, as usual, 
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meddle most impertinently in what does 
not concern it. ately as long as the one 
person, who is alone entitled to interfere 
remains silent, no one else has any right to 
raise his voice. If Monsieur Richard is 
convinced of that miserable old man’s inno- 
cence, whose business can it possibly be to 
accuse or suspect him?” But the Maire 
was inclined to support the cause of what 
he called public justice, and he was begin- 
ning to argue the point with the Vicomte, 
when the band charged with the muasi- 
cal department of the féte plunged with 
such diabolical energy into a contre-danse, 
that no more talk was just then practica- 
ble. 

Monsieur le Maire requested the honour 
of Mademoiselle Félicie’s hand, whilst, — 
the Mairesse being infirm and unable to 
dance, — Monsieur de Vérancour performed 
vis-a-vis to them with a very portly and 
consequential personage, Madame Valentin, 
the grocer’s wife,.out and out the richest 
bourgeoise in D ,and reputed to enter- 
tain the most advanced opinions both in 
religion and politics. It had even been 
whispered that Madame Valentin was en- 
couraging her husband to lend money to a 
certain lawyer of Republican tendencies, 
who dreamed of setting up a liberal news- 
paper, to be called le Drapeau du Depart- 
ment, with a view to waging war upon the 
Préfet’s pet organ. However, notwith- 
standing her political bias, the epicier’s 
spouse seemed well pleased with her cava- 
lier, for she laughed with all her teeth, 
which were fine, as she ducked down 
through the chaine Anglaise, and came 
back with evident glee to her partner after 
an en avant deux. 

Meanwhile our friend Madame Jean had 
been led forth among the side couples by 
the brigadier, who was observed invariably 
to encircle her waist with his arm and per- 
form a pirouette a la militaire with her, each 
time that the figure of the quadrille placed 
him face to face with his partner. “ She 
won’t marry him any more for all that,” 
whispered the’ lanky over-grown son of the 
Juge de Paix to Mére Jubine’s Louison, 
with whom he was dancing. 

But Louison was busy admiring Monsieur 
Richard. 

Yes! there was some one for whom Rich- 
ard Prévost was not “ poor Monsieur Rich- 
ard ;” some one for whom he was a grand 
gentleman, and the type of all elegance and 
fashion ! 

As we have said, Richard Prévost was not 
ill-looking; he appeared to be weakly, — 
that was all, — and was pre-eminently what 
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the Provencal terms “ not much of a man; 
but for the old washerwoman’s daughter, 
herself the very handsomest girl of her class 
in D——, this very delicacy was refine- 
ment; and Monsieur Richard, with his 
blond hair elaborately curled by the coif- 
feur, and his glossy whiskers, his blue cravat, 
and pale lilac kid gloves, his superb watch- 
chain, and with clouds of perfume over all, 
was the very finest gentleman she had ever 
seen, or would ever have a chance of seeing. 
And so Mére Jubine’s Louison was all eyes 
for Monsieur Richard, and paid no attention 
to what the pale-faced lanky son of the 
Juge de Paix was saying to her about Mad- 
ame Jean and her military lover. 

Just before the contre-danse had begun, 
Raoul de Morville had passed close to the 
group where the Vicomte and his daugh- 
ters were standing. Greetings had been ex- 
changed, and as Monsieur le Maire carried 
off Félicie as his partner, Vévette had turned 
round as if with a sudden impulse : — “ Have 
you forsworn dancing, Raoul?” she asked, 
trying to smile very gaily. “We used 
always to dance together at the St. Mare 
when we were children.” 

“ Shall we do so now ? ” was the answer ; 
and Raoul went towards the dancers with 
Vévette on his arm. 

While they danced together, they never 
spoke once, but once their hands met; hers 
lingered in his, and with that touch all 
words were made superfluous. 

When the contre-danse was over, they 
were for a few minutes separated from the 
crowd. “ Why have you never been near 
us?” inquired Vévette in a low tone. 
“ Have you forgotten us?” 

“Forgotten you, Vévette!” The way 
in which the words were uttered forced 
her to look at Raoul, and when their eyes 
had met she had no further need to be re- 
assured. 

“ Then, Raoul,” she added, taking cour- 
age, “ what is the reason you keep away ? 

hat has happened ?” 

“ Oh, Vévette,” he rejoined, with an ac- 
cent of what seemed almost like despair, “ so 
much has happened. Little enough, per- 
haps, for others, but for me everything ;” 
and then he paused, while she looked and 
listened in breathless anxiety. ‘* Suppose,” 
he continued, “ that all my hopes were at 
an end ; that I could never look forward to 
our marriage. What would remain to me 
if I consented to live on, but to go away as 
far as I possibly could ; — to put the seas be- 
tween us? If all possible idea of your one 
day being mine had to be given op» my 

y 


” 


duty, however hard, would be to avoid you, 
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and my last chance would be to fly to the 
end of the world—to New Zealand or 
Australia.” 

“ No, Raoul, not that,” was the rejoinder, 
but given in a voice he had never heard 
come from those lips before. 

Alas! and why not?” he asked mourn- 
fully. 

a Because I should die if you did.” They 
looked for a second steadfastly at each oth- 
er; but the Vévette who stood before Raoul 
now he had never known. All colour had 
flown from her lips and cheek, and the flame 
in her eyes had darkened, as it were; the truth 
had compelled her; the shy convent-bred 
girl was gone; and in her place was the 
passionate woman, really loving unto death. 
It was not in masculine nature not for 
one instant to be enraptured at the avowal 
thus desperately made, and for one instant 
Rav ul’s whole countenance glowed with the 
glory of being loved. “Then, my own,” 
he resumed fondly, “you must know what 
has happened, you must know all; you 
alone must decide what shall be our future. 
Come what will, in three days I must be in 
Paris, but ” 

“In Paris, in three days?” gasped Vé- 
vette. 

“ That must be, darling,” he replied sooth- 
ingly ; “ but that is a minor evil. I will tell 
you the cause of all my misery, and I swear 
to abide by your decision. Don’t look so 
terrified, love ; listen to me; I have” 
But all further conversation was cut short 
by Monsieur le Maire, who strutted up to 
solicit the honour of Mademoiselle Vévette’s 
hand. 

When that quadrille was over, the eter- 
nal topic of old Prosper Morel was recurred 
to, for the benefit of a visitor at a neigh- 
bouring chateau to whom the entire story 
was new. “ Do you know, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte,” urged Monsieur le Maire, harking 
back to his old argument of “ public jus- 
tice,” — “ Do you know that what Joseph le 
Vaillant tells is passing strange all the 
same ?” 

“ Oh! so you’ve been inspecting poor old 
Prosper, have you?” asked Monsieur de 
Vérancour, with a supercilious glance at 
the Juge de Paix’s son. 

“ T went up there yesterday,” replied the 
lanky youth. 

“ Well, and what did you see that was so 
wonderful ? ” 

“ Oh, only Prosper’s drawings, and the 
same words over and over, * Prosper did it,’ 
and then the date, ‘14th of October.’ His 
new mania is to draw a kind of figure of a 











guillotine with three great capital letters un- 
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der it, a P, an M, and an R. Always these | 


three same ; and sometimes they stand under 
a guillotine, sometimes flames are pictured 
under them: but always these three letters 
are repeated; and over the guillotine he 
mostly writes, ‘Expiation!’ And then he 
sits down before the drawing and looks at 
it till your flesh creeps as you look at him. 
Is not that a queer thing, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte ? ” 

“ An M, that’s Morel,” said Monsieur de 
Vérancour, “and P, that’s Prosper — but 
what’s R for?” 

“ Well, perhaps Retribution!” opined the 
Juge de Paix. 

“T will go "P in a day or two and see to 
all this. myself,” said Monsieur le Maire. 
“T can’t go to-morrow, but I will positively. 
" go the day after.” 

The Vicomte shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Poor devil!” said he, “ they’ll torture 
him to death.” . 

“T incline to think the Maire is quite 
right,” observed the Curé gravely. “I 
can’t help believing there is more in all this 
than you fancy.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PROSPER’S ARREST. 


Upon the face of it was there enough to 
account for Raoul de Morville’s sore de- 
pression of spirits? That question touches 
the individual appreciation of suffering 
which is different in each human being. 
What to one is but a feather, may to the 
other be a weight beneath which he is 
crushed. If young Morville’s past life, and 
the hopes upon which his whole heart had 
centred, be taken into consideration, it is 
certain that he had good cause to feel ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. 

_ If the circumstances wherewith love is 

surrounded in different countries be well 
‘examined, it will be seen that nothing can 
be more various than the aspects of the 
passion which many people falsely believe 
to be “ the same everywhere.” 

If a man without fortune love a girl with- 
out a farthing, in England, need he de- 
spair? No! for he has resources open to 
him: he can work and win her, he can em- 
igrate to one of those many lands where 
English is spoken, and by dint of toil, time, 
and endurance, it is more than probable he 
may end by gaining enough to enable him 
to unite himself to her without whom life 





seems to him worthless. At all events he) 
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has society and public opinion on his side. 
For his energy and for her constancy ev- 
erybody will think higher of the couple 
who wish to marry for love. 

But not so in France. In the first place, 
the man who, without money, wishes to 
gain it in order to marry the woman he has 
chosen, has a marvellously small choice of 
means whereby to achieve his aim. If he 
has financial aptitudes, no scruples, and 

reat luck, he may by some stroke on the 

ourse, in'which he has risked honour, — 
in case of failure, — achieve fortune ; but 
the man capable of that is mostly a man in- 
capable of the devotion we suppose him 
setting out to serve. For a chivalrous 
minded man, — and the man who resolves 
to win the girl he loves is that, — it is hard 
to see any resource in France. How he is 
to achieve independence in a country 
where every single field for activity, large 
or small, is railed in and set aside, and 
where nothing is open to individual energy, 
it is hard to see; but what is worse is, that 
he has society, and the opinion of all the 
men and women in it, against him. He 
must do whatever he does without ever al- 
lowing his motive to be guessed, or he is 
lost. His friends would set him down for a 
fool, and the rest of the world for something 
near akin to a perturbator of general mo- 
rality. : 
All that esteem, all that sympathetic en- 
couragement which are so necessary to the 
man who has to fight a hard fight, are de- 
nied in France to the man who dreams of 
marrying for love. He becomes a species 
of Pariah, whom it is unsafe to let inside 
your doors. If he, being without money, 
chose to love a girl who has plenty, that is 
quite another thing. If he wins her, he 
will be applauded because the love can be 
denied. te a very rich man, on the other 
hand, be resolved to marry a woman who is 
poor, that again will be tolerated ; — though 
not viewed so favourably as the preceding 
case, because it gives doubly a bad exam- 
ple ; first, to rich sons of families who, in- 
dependently of their parents, may take to 
marrying penniless wives, and next to dow- 
erless girls, who may nourish illusions and 
become dangerous to the peace of respecta- 
ble families. 

No! The fitness of things lies in the 
union of money with money. That is ac- 
cording to rule. What is so also, is the 
union of high birth with wealth. In this 
arrangement also there is a fitness pleasant 
to contemplate, for there is an exchange of 
valuables. Something is sold and some- 
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thing bought, and it is altogether a busi- 
ness transaction, —in which a Frenchman 
tells you you find “ a guarantee !” 

But in a marriage of poverty with pov- 
erty there is no “guarantee,” and the love 
which induces it is only an “ aggravating 
circumstance.” 

Now Raoul’s position was in this respect 
the worst of all possible positions. He had 
conceived the mad idea of winning by his 
own exertions the hand of a girl who was as 

oor as himself. He had no excuse, for he 
iad been brought up with Félicie and Vé- 
vette, and knew their pecuniary situation as 
well as he knew hisown. Of course, if Mad- 
emoiselle Genevieve de Vérancour shared 
his absurd notions, it was wholly and entirely 
his fault; for, unless he had forced them 
upon her, how should a “ well-born” girl, 
educated in a convent too! ever entertain 
any idea so utterly wrong as that of marry- 
ing for love? All the blame would be 
Raoul’s; and had he any, the remotest 
chance, of earning for himself the even rela- 
tive independence that would enable him to 
aspire to the hand of his beloved ? 

Perhaps there had been a time, not far 
off, when he had thought that his hopes 
might be realised; but what were his pres- 
ent prospects? He had twelve hundred 
francs a year for working hard in a public 
office for eight hours a day! Sixty pounds 
per annum would not go far to maintain a 
wife, let alone children. And what were 
his other chances? Perhaps promotion in 
six or eight years, and a salary of seventy- 
five, or it might bé a hundred pounds 
yearly ; — for he had no “ protection.” 

All this was disheartening enough, and 
Raoul was disheartened. He loved Vévette 
with his whole heart and soul, and could see 
nothing in life worth having if she failed 
him. But he sickened at the notion of wait- 
ing for long years. He wanted Vévette to 
be his now; now, while he and she were 
young, and that its first bloom was on their 
ove. More even than the cheerlessness of 
his prospects he felt the hardness of being 
obliged to hide his one object in life as 
though it were a crime. As a man who 
lives for a passion unconnected with ambi- 
tion or interest, Raoul was a man out of all 
communion with his fellow-countrymen ; 
and, if you examine impartially his position, 
his nature, and his probable chances, you 
will perhaps see that he had some cause for 
ee despair. ' 

n three days he was to leave D . 
When to return, and with what hopes ? 
As he thought of this and this only, it 1s no 
wonder that he paid but little attention to 
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the events which in D—— were marching 
on apace. 

The day following the St. Marc, Monsieur 
le Maire could not, as he said, go and visit 
the old biacheron, but the day after he did 
so, and his visit had a remarkable result! 
Monsieur le Maire was an early riser, and 
the clocks had not yet struck eight when he 
turned into the narrow path which, through 
the brushwood and brambles, led to the spot 
where Prosper Morel had erected his pres- 
ent abode. The dew was still heavy on the 
ground, and the damp under foot and over 
head made the place remarkably cheerless, 
let alone the gloom which was cast around 
it by its strange occupant. 

hen Monsieur le Maire reached the 
spot on which stood the shed called La Cha- 
lle & Prosper, there was no sign of any 
inhabitant, no trace of the whereabouts of a 
living man. The Maire went straight up to 
the open side of the shed, and examined mi- 
nutely all the ornaments and accessories of 
the chapel, and when he had done that, he, 
with the inquisitiveness of a civil functionary 
which the Curé had not, proceeded to an in- 
vestigation of the other part of the rude 
dwelling. It had seemingly neither door 
nor window, but on raising the clumsy bit 
of hurdle-fence with which the opening was 
closed, you looked into a sort of den or hole 
in which it was clear that the woodcutter 
slept. In one corner was a heap of straw, 
hay, heather, and fern, all mixed up together, 
and covered over with a piece of coarse 
brown blanket, very much torn. It was 
more like the lair of a beast than the resting- 
place of a man, but it was evidently the old 
man’s bed. 

The Maire indulged in a protracted ex- 
amination of the inside of the establishment, 
but found nothing to satisfy his curiosity. 
Of the occupant there was no sign. Leav- 
ing the apparent bed-chamber of the bach- 
eron, and closing it up again with the hur- 
dle, the visitor passed to the outside of the 
shed and proceeded to study the hiero- 
glyphics of the boarding at the back of it. 
Yes, truly enough, there they were ;— the 
figures and images and signs of which so 
much had been told! There were the 
guillotines, and flames, and verses from the 
Psalms, and, over and over repeated, the 
words, “ Prosper did it,” and “ God be mer- 
ciful to the murderer!” And there stood 
again and again the letters P and M under 
the guillotine, over the flames; but of no 
other letter was there any trace; whether 
the letter K meant Retribution, as the Juge 
de Paix suggested, or not, was all one; for 
there was no letter R to be seen anywhere. 
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To this Monsieur le Maire attached very lit- 
tle importance. It only made him form a 
rather low estimate of the accuracy of the 
Juge de Paix’s lanky, overgrown boy, who 
in that respect simply shared in the mind of 
M. le Maire the disfavour attaching to boys 
in — who were ali in his opinion more 
or less stupid and inaccurate. 

At last the Maire discovered Prosper Mor- 
el. But what was he doing? 

Turning round the corner behind the part 
of the shed devoted to the chapel, the visitor 
came upon what looked at first like a heap 
of old clothes, but what turned out to be the 
Breton cowering down with hands and knees 
upon the ground, and apparently groping 
for something hidden upon or under the 
earth. At sight of the intruder Prosper 


looked up, and turning round seated himself 


deliberately with his back to the shed and 
his two hands clasped across his knees. 
He neither looked angry nor surprised, but 
gazed intently at the Tate. 

“ You lead a solitary Jife out here,” began 
the dignitary. 

* No!” answered the Breton, “ my life is 


peopled. I am never alone.” 

“ Who is with you?” asked the Maire, 
determined to humour the old man. 

“ Who is with me?” he echoed. “ The 


past, the past! I’m full of the past.” 

“ Prosper,” continued his interlocutor, “ I 
have not come here to do you any harm, 
but to judge for myself of the strange re- 
ports that you encourage by your own con- 
duct. Look at me, Prosper Morel, and try 
to tell me the real truth. “What reason have 
you for saying the wild things you say? 
What interest have you in leading the whole 
town down there to believe that you have 
committed an awful crime?” While the 
Maire was speaking, Prosper’s countenance 
underwent no change. All its life was as 
usual concentrated in the eyes, and these 
were fixed upon the speaker as though they 
would absorb his every feature. Slowly he 
rose, and his huge uncouth figure leaning 
against the wall, he put forth his arm and 
fastened his bony fingers upon the Maire’s 
wrist. 

“ What reason?” he exclaimed; “what 
interest ? What; can’t you understand it ? 
My soul! my soul! I want to save that. But 
that, is how you are, you bourgeois, all of you! 
You go to church, but you don’t believe ; 
and you don’t care for truth, God’s truth, 
the eternal truth, by which we are saved or 
damned. You will take the life of an inno- 
cent creature, because you think he seems 
guilty, and you take no trouble to see wheth- 
er he is so or not, and when real guilt, — 
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the very truth of crime, —is brought be- 
fore you, you won’t recognise it, because it 
is not discovered by the agents of the law. 
Oh! Monsieur le Maire, Monsieur le Maire,” 
went on the bicheron with desperate earnest- 
ness, “ we have souls; we really have souls, 
and we can save them.” <saat SE 

“ But, my good man,” objected the other 
now seriously inclined to believe in Prosper’s 
insanity, “do you mean then, seriously, to 
declare that you murdered Martin Pré- 
vost ?” 

“This hand did the deed,” replied the 
woodeutter, holding up his right hand and 
spreading its five Sane out to their ut- 
most directly in the face of the Maire, who 
stepped back a pace or two. “ Yes!” re- 
sumed the Breton, “this hand, but only 
this hand; not mind or will; only the 
hand!” 

“« And you hope for forgiveness by accus- 
ing yourself? ” suggested his visitor. 

“Hope! Iam sure of it. Ihave con- 
fessed. I confess every day. Come with 
me!” and before he could resist it, the 
Maire found himself dragged before the 
boarding, on which Prosper pointed out to 


him his gloomy writings. “There,” he 
said, “and there, and there! I hide noth- 
ing, I give all I have to purchase back my 


soul, and when the Lord has forgiven me, 
expiation will come. I wait, I wait! De 
rofundis clamavi ad te, Domine!” And 
e crossed. his hands on his breast and 
looked upwards fervently. 

The Maire was now all but fully con- 
vinced of Prosper’s insanity ; and the latter 
caught at his conviction by some intuitive 


sense. ‘“Ah!”he exclaimed, with sudden 
animation: “ that is so like you all. You 
don’t believe what you don’t know. Take 
care, Monsieur le Maire; take care! You 


don’t believe a man has a soul; you don’t 
believe he ought to give his life to save it. 
You wouldn’t save yours with your life, 
Monsieur le Maire. Saint Thomas! Saint 
Thomas ! they must touch, ere they believe. 
Well then, look here!” 

Seizing hold of the Maire’s arm he led 
him back to the spot where he had himself 
been discovered cowering down upon the 
ground, He went down upon both knees, 
displaced a few loose stones, took up with 
his nails a square sod of turf, cleared awa 
some mould, and brought to view a small 
wooden box, the lid of which he opened 
without taking the box from its resting 
place. “There,” he cried, “what do you 
see now ?—golden Napoleons, and bank- 
notes, and papers, and a purse! There is 
all that was taken out of Monsieur’s strong 
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box when he was dead. There it lies ; — all 
that you never could find ; all that for which 
ou were so certain he was killed, there it 
ies! Now you believe because now you 
understand. Oh! you wise, wise men! 
And eo take to yourselves the right to 
punish and absolve! Help me to save my 


* soul, Monsieur le Maire, help me to save my 


soul! For now you know I am the murderer 
of my master. ” 
The Maire was convinced. 


a * * * * * * 
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That same day, the 27th of April, Pros- 
per Morel was arrested by the Brigadier de 
Gendarmerie and his assistants in virtue of 
a proper warrant, and lodged provisionally 
in the jail at D——. He offered no resist- 
ance. On the contrary, a curious kind of 
elation seemed to inspire him, and he 
walked with a firm step between his captors, 
into the town of , a crucifix clasped 
with both hands upon his breast, and chant- 
ing as he went, in a loud voice, the Litanies 
for the Dead. 





THE social commotions which have disturbed 
the quiet of nations, have been followed by 
commotions in the earth, very disastrous in 
some places. It seems as if all the volcanoes 
of the globe were seized with a fit of rage. 
Hecla led off; then Vesuvius followed with 
tremendous jets of fire and red-hot stones to a 
thousand feet in height or more, and. poured 
out streams of lava which still continue. 
Thence the impulse travelled westwards, and 
eruptions and heavings terrified some of the 
West India Islands, altered their levels, broke 
up their surface, and made of St. Thomas a 
very bad bargain for the Americans, who had 
coaxed the Danes into selling them that pestif- 
erous little island. Denmark must be heartily 
glad to get rid of it. Then the long extinct 
volcanoes in Central America recovered their 
eruptive activity; Nicaragua was_ severely 
shaken ; and on the Pacific slope of its moun- 
tains, the volcanic glare illumined the country 
for leagues around. Other parts of the great 
continent were disturbed, and strong earth- 
quake shocks were felt in New York and other 
states of the American Union. It may be that 
the impulse will travel still further to the west, 
and that we shall hear of outbreaks in the vol- 
canoes of the Indian Archipelago and of Japan. 

Messrs Leighton Brothers’ new patent pro- 
cess for printing is very remarkable, being a 
sort of topsy-turvy process, soft type on hard 
surfaces, not hard type on soft surfaces. More- 
over, it can be applied to inner as well as outer 
surfaces. For instance, the Leightons will 
print you an advertisement, or particulars of a 
chemical analysis, or a song, or anything else, 
on the inside of a bottle, a jar, a tea-cup, ora 





lamp-shade. After this, it will be easy to un- 
derstand that to print on plates, dishes, cups and 
saucers, basins, and so forth, is an easy matter. 
They can also print on marble, stone, iron, 
leather, sail-cloth ; in short, what can they not 
print on, for the types are made of vulcanised 
india-rubber, and never wear out? With a 
roller properly contrived and fed with ink, it 
would be possible on a dry day to print all 
along the foot-pavement of a street. What a 
chance for enterprising advertisers! Messrs 
Leighton exhibited their process last year at 
one of the President of the Royal Society’s 
soirées, and it is now, as we hear, being sucess- 
fully worked by a Company in Paris. 

A few American items are worth mention. 
Brigadier-General Roberts, who has been 
charged by the government at Washington 
with the repairs of the ‘ levees’ (embankments) 
of the Mississippi, has proposed a plan for the 
reclamation of the vast extent of swampy lands 
along the lower course of the great river. It 
is to build dikes and barriers, and construct 
weirs, by which the flood-waters shall be al- 
lowed to overspread the swamps, and deposit 
thereon the mud they hold in suspension, until, 
in time, the swamps, and indeed all the low 
levels, shall be converted into dry land of the. 
most fertile description. This process is well 
known along the Trent and Humber as warp- 
ing the land; but the brigadier-general’s is the 
greatest scheme of warping yet heard of. The 
Dutch may rival it by pumping dry their Zui- 
der Zee —a project they often talk about — 
and converting the great waveworn hollow into 
farms and pastures. — Chambers’s Journal. 














THE TALMUD. 


From The Contemporary, Review. 
THE TALMUD. 


THE article on the Talmud in the Quar- 
terly Review * has made an unexampled stir. 
Whatever has been written about its mar- 
vellous subject before, in “ libraries, ancient 
and modern,” in “ essays and treatises, mon- 
ographs and sketches, in books and _peri- 
odicals, without number” (p. 420), has 
somehow failed to bring it before the world 
as it has been brought before it now. A 
subject hitherto treated in atone of bitter 
controversy or pedantic learning, —a sub- 
ject we had been accustomed to dismiss 
with a mere contemptuous shrug, proves to 
be instinct with beauty, tenderness, and 
wisdom. 

Within this small compass the Talmud is 
analysed and condensed, not only with en- 
cyclopedic erudition, but with intense hu- 
man feeling. Theories are put aside, and 
facts are dealt with. The author takes his 
stand on a purely scientific platform. But 
while expressly mentioning the many “ gur- 
goyles,” the ‘‘ abstruse propositions and syl- 
logisms,” the “ fanatical outbursts,” the “ hie- 
rogyphical fairy-lore,” of which we have 
hitherto heard far too much, he “ buries ” 
“that which is dead,” and “ rejoices in that 
whigh lives.” He brings before us nothing 
but the distinct, authoritative, clear state- 
ments of the Talmud, legal, ethical, meta- 
physical, and other, generally in the words 
of the work itself. And while his answer to 
the question, “* What is the Talmud ?” is 
mainly historical, it is not wholly so, for at 
every step, the religious and philosophic 
characteristics of the work are touched 
upon, and new and momentous problems 
are ‘irresistibly suggested to the reader's 
mind. 

I am almost ashamed to have at once to 
raise certain empty phantoms, which might 
perhaps in time begin to float in the hazy 
atmosphere of public opinion. The Old 
Testament is written in Semitic language, 
the New Testament is written in Semitic 
style; yet what do we in England under- 
stand by that term Semitic ? — something 
vaguely oriental or eastern, as to which an 
one can speak, with the confidence of knowl- 
edge, who has once had a slight acquaint- 
ance with some Indian vernacular or Chi- 
nese dialect, having about the same relation 
to Semitic, or less, than our English has. 
No wonder that we usually misunderstand 
grievously the simplest facts of Semitic lit- 
erature. 

* Living Age, No, 1231. 
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There is the question of the age and com- 
ong of the Talmud. The facts stated 
x the Quarterly writer are simply these. 

e origin of the Talmud dates from the 
return from Babylon, but the writing of it 
was not begun until about eight hundred 

ears later. The dates of the redaction of 
oth the Talmuds are given by him with 
the greatest precision. 

These facts to western minds are simply 
marvellous. Living in the midst of a civili- 
zation which is accustomed to books and 
neglects memory, they cannot understand 
the growth of Semitic literature. This is 
logically very strange, when not merely 
Semitic literature, but nearly all early lit- 
erature, has the same history. The Vedas, 
the Zend-avesta, the Kur-in, the Sunneh, 
the Homeric poems, the Eddas, the Nibe- 
lungen, and the Kalewala, are acknowl- 
edged to have existed orally for periods of 
various length, in some cases of very great 
length, even ages, before they were commit- 
ted to writing. Yet a western, swayed by 
custom, thinks naturally that the ‘Talmud 
was suddenly written like a leading article 
in the Times, out of contemporary materi- 
als. The author observes that nothing was ~ 
admitted into the Talmud that was not well 
authenticated, and that whenever feasible, 
the name of the traditionalist was added. 
Any one who will take the trouble to think, 
will see that this kind of work is not done 
in a day, or a year, or a generation, and if 
he goes deeper into the article in the Quar- 
terly will perceive that if the Talmud was 
not the labour of centuries, it was a miracle. 

But what was the literary history of the 
Jews during the period to which the com- 
position of the Talmud is assigned? After 
their return from Babylon, they became an 
intensely literary people, and their literary 
energies were wholly devoted to the pur- 
pose of illustrating the Old Testament, and 
mainly the Law, strictly so called ; and thus 
all that they produced during that period was 
rudimentary Talmud. It is simply incredi- 
ble that there should be nothing extant in 
the Talmud of this its earlier condition. 

And when we have once admitted the 
maximum interval of the composition of the 
Talmud, it is a natural fallacy to be always 
thinking of that interval as if the Talmud, 
with not only its traces of Babylon, but of 
the Syrian persecution and the Roman 
wars, had been wholly composed in the 
days of Cyrus and handed down complete 
to the fourth century. But it is obvious 
that it was composed during every genera- 
tion to the intervening centuries, every 
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eneration which has left its indelible 
istorical traces in its pages. 

The Talmud had also, be it remembered, 
a rare quality to ensure its preservation. It 
was developed out of commentary on the 
Old Testament, the oral exponent of writ- 
ten Scripture. Thus, if not a word had 
been written, and the writing of anything 
authoritative was strictly forbidden, there 
would still have been the Sacred Text, as 
an aid by which the scholar might remem- 
ber the comments. But though these com- 
ments were not to be written as authorita- 
tive, yet affection and reverence remem- 
bered them as the comments, nay, the very 
dicta, of the doctors, the saints, and the 
martyrs. 

Yet, all allowances made, we Westerns 
cannot fail to be amazed at the positive 
statement of such a stretch of memory as 
we are accustomed vaguely to admit in 
other cases. It will, therefore, be useful to 
compare the Shemite faculty of memory, or 
its cultivation, in our own times, with ours, 
and the matter will stand out in a different 
and far clearer light. 


“Many of the Arabs,” writes Lane, “ have 
been remarkable for a tenacity of memory al- 
most miraculous. At school they generally 
learn the whole of the Kur-dén by heart, aided 
to do so by its being composed in rhyming 
prose ; and many students, among them, when 
unable to purchase works. necessary to them, 
borrow such works, a portion at a time, from 
the libraries of the mosques, and commit their 
entire contents to memory. Hence, in numer- 
ous instances, the variations tn copies of the 
same Arabic work, copies being often written 
from the dictation of persons who have learnt a 
work by heart.” * 


Among works so dictated are lexicons, 
not scanty vocabularies, or even dictionaries, 
but ample thesauri of one of the most co- 
pious languages in the world. I have in my 
own hands a curious instance in int, in a 
copy of the “Romance of Edh-Dhéhbir” 
(commonly pronounced Ez-Zéhir), which 
has evidently been written out from mem- 
ory, probably by a professional reciter for 
his own use. It is wholly in vulgar Arabic, 
as spoken, without those attempts to imi- 
tate the classical language which are char- 
acteristic of modern written Arabic. 

Such facts may prepare us to understand 
those other facts which establish the antiqui- 
ty of the Talmud. 

The main object of the Talmud is the 
elucidation and development of the Law. 
A very important part of the Law is that 


** Lexicon,” i. p. 13, note *, 
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THE TALMUD. 


relating to crimes. Here the Talmud is as 
particular as elsewhere, not merely discuss- 
ing the meaning of the Mosaic criminal 
jurisprudence, but laying down minutely 
how it should be carried out, and indicating 
how it actually was carried out. Yet the 
Romans had taken from the Jews, into their 
own hands, the administration of criminal 
law full three centuries before the date of 
the first redaction of the Talmud. 

It will be well to bear in mind the object 
of the Talmud, for then we shall be less 
likely to fall into error as to its contents. 
As it is almost the entire Jewish literature 
of several centuries, we might expect abun- 
dant historical information; but we must 
recollect that its object was comment on 
the Law. Those who hope to find in it 
more than vague hints of the chief events in 
the early history of Christianity will be 
disappointed: narrative would have been 
beyond its province, which is strictly expos- 
itory and mainly legal. 

Our idea of the historical value of the 
Talmud, and it has a very distinct histori- 
cal value, may be made clearer by the ex- 
amination of a known historical character as 
represented in its pages. No more marked 
one could be chosen than Gamaliel, the 
Gamaliel the Elder of the Talmud. 

From the New Testament we see that, he 
was in the front of the politics and learning 
of the age. How great his learning must 
have been is sufficiently evident from St. 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek literature. 
From this and from the only action told of 
him in Scripture, we may conclude that he 
was liberal and tolerant, perhaps even will- 
ing to make a compromise with Christian 
teachers rather than to persecute. The 
Talmud fills in the outline. What it tells 
us of Gamaliel in his own words or in bio- 
graphical touches shows a singularly learned 
yet liberal-minded man, strong in his con- 
victions yet against persecution, not a se- 
cret convert, but a Jew till his death. The 
two pictures are quite consistent, and the 
more detailed one of the Talmud is valua- 
ble as a commentary on the clear but scanty 
sketeh of the New Testament. 

Take, again, a little archeological fact. 
Archeologists are very careful as to their 
facts, yet they have no seruple in citing the 
Talmud for the period to which the Quar- 
terly writer assigns it. Mommsen agrees 
with Boeckh, and no two names stand 
higher in criticism, in remarking that in 
the Talmud it is stated that the Jewish 
silver coins were struck on the standard of 
the Tyrian money. This they cite as_his- 
pour Sef The statement is undoubtedly true 
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- of the first silver coinage, usually assigned 
to Simon the I mg A pte a older 
than the redaction of the Talmud, and there 
is‘no other but that of Bar-cochba, three 
hundred years later; but the reference is 
evidently to the former, for the Tyrian 
silver coinage ceases with the Roman do- 
minion, and Bar-cochba did but restrike 
Greco-Roman staters and Roman denarii, 
neither of which could be traced to the 
Tyrian standard, though both at that time 
had chanced to be accidentally in accord- 
ance with it. 

There is, however, a much more serious 
difficulty than that of date. People have 
heard that the Talmud was “ all nonsense,” 
and it is, of course, in the interest of all who 
neglect Semitic studies to have the excel- 
lent excuse thus afforded for a capital in- 
stance of that neglect. But we can scarcel 
blame those who take this view of the Tal- 
mud, if we look at what has mostly been 
written upon it. It is very well to be 

ateful, with the Quarterly writer, to what 
earning and earnestness have been brought 
to bear upon it before now, but looking at 
the matter from outside, one can scarcely 
be patient with the learned trifling, the 
utter want of appreciation, of many of these 
former students, whose dry, practical, yet 
groping, style of work was specially unfit 
for a vast and varied structure that can 
only be fairly understood if it is regarded 
as a whole, and if the fervid enthusiasm of 
its many builders is taken into account. It 
has thus, not altogether unreasonably, been 
the fashion to abuse the Talmud, and rest 
satisfied with one’s ignorance of what was 
not worth knowing. But supposing such a 
view to be conceded, there remains the fact 
that certain ethics have been given in this 
article which are not only not nonsense, but 
so high a kind of sense that any man with a 
heart to feel and a mind to understand 
would gladly wade through a very sea of 
nonsense to obtain them at last. And how 
much more is there that the writer has not 
quoted ! 

The case resembles that of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Book of the Dead, their 
sacred book, in any translation, even in the 
elegant French of M. de Rougé, is really 
repulsive ; yet it is the oldest statement of 
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the very religion of these old Egyptians had 
nobler products, and thatthe great doctrines 
were not utterly concealed by the luxuriant 
growth of fables. So,in judging the Tal- 
mud, people would do well to keep the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus be- 
fore their minds, and to expect some ex- 

ression of the noble ideas they preach. 
Had they done so already, they would have 
been prepared for the discovery of those 
ethical passages the Quarterly writer has 
here unburied, though they would scarcely 
have expected anything so beautiful and 
so touching. 

There still remains a difficulty. The 
Talmud is “ antichristian.” If for some ob- 
scure and worthless passages, not contained 
at all in the common editions, we are to 
condemn the whole literature of a nation for 
eight hundred years, we shall show ourselves 
less liberal than the Tridentine bishops, with 
whose sanction the Basle edition was pub- 
lished. 

What we have to do is to look for facts 
from whatever source they come. We can 
no longer afford to shut out whole races from 
access to us, because we had rather not hear 
what they have to say. We can no longer 
afford to keep our own people in a padded 
room lest they coal Cos themselves 
against the hard and sharp points of the 
universe. Others, perhaps not our best 
friends, will have no difficulty in acting as 
interpreters to the proscribed races, or in re- 
leasing our sham lunatics to wander ill-pre- 
pared over a world they have never been 
allowed to understand. 


Il. 


Anp now, what is the relation of Judaism 
and Christianity, if we accept the data of 
the Talmud ? 

It would seem inevitable from the analogy 
of nature, and the statements of Scripture, 
that two revelations made to the same race 


should have been continuous in some sense, 


and that the Jews should have been ready 
for Christianity when it was preached to 
them. Yet, in recent times, theologians on 
the one hand, and philosophers on the other, 
have more and more left the old position, 
and come to regard the two religions as in- 


man’s knowledge of the future state, with | dependent, different, even antagonistic and 
its rewards and punishments in accordance | hostile, as if, indeed, true religions, like their 
with the life led on earth. A moral work! partisans, could be endued with human 


of extreme antiquity proves that the Egyp- frailty. 


Christian doctors have now, at last, 


tians were capable of worthy ideas of man’s | almost changed place with Jewish leaders, 
chief duties and moral aspirations. And, if not with Jewish Rabbins. The Jew now 
therefore, as we study the dry and unrepay-/| generally concedes the sublimity of the 
ing pages of the Ritual, we remember that | Cliistian religion, the Christian almost de- 
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nies that of the Jewish. The one is liberal 
in spite of his logic, the other is illiberal in 
even more direct defiance of his. 

But let us leave the babble of modern 
contention and appeal to Scripture. The 
Messiah of the Law is a prophet like unto 
Moses; the Messiah of the prophets is to 
bring more light to Israel, and to lighten 
the Gentiles. What said the Lord? “I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” How 
did St. Paul, and, even more, St. James, live 
the life of the Law? With greater light 
came greater liberty. We know that it was 
lawful to be a Christian and not a Jew, but 
we will not see that it was lawful and possible 
to be a Christian and also a Jew. 

There must have been somewhere a very 
clear continuity, a strong and positive point 
of contact between the two systems. It 
strangely happens that the strongest point 
of contact is what had been supposed to be 
the point of divergence. 

These ethics of the Talmud are not mat- 
ters of argument ; they are matters of fact, 
and this is equally true of the social condi- 
tion of the Jews in Talmudic and in modern 
times. The Quarterly writer extracts cer- 
tain proverbial sayings and maxims from 
the Talmud, and there can be no doubt of 
the lofty morality that they teach. If they 
are in the Talmud, and this I do not suppose 
any one will contest, it is useless to pretend 
not to see them. The social condition of 
the Jews, for many centuries past, surpris- 
ingly tallies with the Talmudical teaching, 
and this is a very important point, to be 
later considered. "We remember the terrible 
deed and its terrible consequences, but we 
do not remember that Christ and the Apos- 
tles came of the Jewish stock. We are too 
ready to forget the liberty to speak in so 
many synagogues conceded to the Apostles ; 
too ready to forget how little the Jews retal- 
iated the shameful persecutions of the middle 
ages; too ready to see the faults of an ambi- 
tious race shut out for centuries from politics, 
and driven to the degrading pursuit of com- 
merce ; too ready to ignore the docile citizen- 
ship, the open-handed liberality which sub- 
scribes not only to our hospitals, but also to 
our churches, the social virtues of the Jews 
in the East, mark this, as well as in the 
West. 

When shall we be Christians enough to 
understand St. Paul’s tender outburst, attest- 
ed with even unusual earnestness, and con- 
cluding with a marked attestation of Chris- 
tian faith? “I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I would 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my -kinsmen according to 
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the flesh: who are Israelites; to whom [per- 
taineth] the adoption, and the glory, and 
the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service, and the promises; whose 
are] the fathers, and of whom as concern- 
ing the flesh Christ Se who is over all, 
God blessed forever.” hen shall we be 
Christians enough to weep with Christ over 
Jerusalem ? 

It is in the ethics of the Talmud that we 
find the key to the continuity of the two 
dispensations and to the social virtues of the 
Jews. It must not be forgotten that in the 
Talmud even monogamy, and yet more, the 
highest position ever given to the wife, is 
practically taught. 

Is there any thing surprising in all this ? 
Was not the Law an education for the Gos- 
pel? Did all the prophets and all their 
disciples preach in vain? Was good, after 
it had done so much, utterly deprived of 
growth when the last prophet ceased to 
speak ? Later still, was the Law annihi- 
lated, instead of superseded, by the Gos- 
pel, which was more free, more capacious, 

ut only another true religion, not contrary 
and hostile to that of which it was the ful- 
filment and the enlargement? People 
glory, and glory rightly, in the gradual hu- 
manization of the world by the silent, even 
more than by the open, action of Christianity. 
Was the Law without such a leavening pow- 
er, or-rather, did it suddenly and forever 
lose what no historical student will dare to 
deny to it? The difficulty lies only in our 
ignorance. 

But precisely, what are these ethics of the 
Talmud, and what is their precise relation 
to those of Christianity ? 

In examining the ethics of any nation we 
should carefully abstain from @ priori rea- 
soning, and looking the facts in the face, ask 
them, with all the earnestness of which we 
are masters, — Whence and what ? 

But, before we do this, we should thank 
the God and Father of our race, who has 
left no nation without moral light, — to some 
has revealed the crystalline brightness that 
seems scarcely to have lost aught of its splen- 
dour since it shone from the very throne of 
the source of light and truth. So alone can 
we approach what is a sacred task, not to be 
done with profane haste, or with minute, 
carping, querulous trifling. 

Whence, then, these Jewish ethics ? 

From the patriarchal religion, from the 
moral law, from the teaching of prophets and 
schools of prophets, from the great sorrows 
of Israel, all contemplated, and most of all 
the Scripture itself, in an age of intense de- 
vout study, after the nation had been influ- 
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enced by the culture of every other great 
nation of the old world. If truth, and most 
of all divine trutk, is fruitful, it can never 
cease to grow and spread, developing out of 
itself not new truths, but new phases of 
truth, to the very end of time. 

Prophets, saints, and witnesses did not 
teach and suffer in vain. Israel did not fear 
and hope, sin much and love more, in vain. 
Out of the mass of instruction came higher 
moral insight and clearer moral truth. 

What, then, were these ethics ? 

True to their origin, their root always, 
their flower often, is in the Old Testament. 
When ceremonialism was too strong, or 
much of it was lost in the ruins of the first 
temple, ethics were the protest or the solace 
of the faithful. So when Roman imperialism 
was surrounding the Jewish state, and cut- 
ting off its free action, ethics reasserted their 
power. When the temple had fallen, and 
there was no present hope of its restoration, 
the nation had to choose between Christian- 
ity and its own ethics. It partly chose one, 
partly the other. It was not indeed without 
dogma, strong, clear, well-defined dogma, 
yet ethics met, as ceremonies had, a human 
want. 

There is, as we might anticipate, some- 
thing very special and peculiar in these 
ethics. They are rather similar than iden- 
tical, rather parallel than historically related, 
if we compare them with those of the Gos- 
pel. The Talmudic adage says, “ Above 
all things, study.” Christianity teaches the 
simplicity, almost the ignorance, of child- 
hood. Jewish ethics were, if not limited to 
the doctors and schools, yet their property ; 
Christian ethics were preached to the com- 
mon people, the ignorant and the vicious, 
publicans and harlots. Jewish ethics have 
a fragile and tender beauty that made them 


scarcely equal to pass from the ideal calm of 


learning into the great conflict of the world. 
Like certain touching modern systems, the 
systems of pure-minded idealists, they almost 
fail to realize the existence of evil. But, 
after all, there is evil, and any system that 
does not look it in the face and fight it to 
the last must go down in the wear and tear 
of life, if indeed it do not end in self-righteous 
separation. Christianity, while in no way 
inferior in its ethics, recognizes the existence 
of evil, combats it, releases its slaves, points 
sternly to the end of its servants. The 
Mishnah has no hell. It is curious to nowce 
how mankind, when determined to reason 
out the problems of good and evil, fall either 
into ignoring or giving undue weight to evil, 
either into universalism or Manicheism. 
The Talmud almost shuts its eyes to evil, the 
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Zend-avesta sees it where it is not. But let 
me not be supposed to underrate the ethics 
of the Talmed. Very soon I shall be able 
to show by comparison with other systems 
their lofty height. 


III. 


HERE it becomes necessary to examine 
the theory which makes the ethics of Juda- 
ism and Christianity mere natural products 
of the Shemite mind, a theory that has been 
propounded with astonishing confidence by 
the very men who had ample means of 
knowing how fallacious it was. Those who 
may think that this question is beyond the 
province of the present article will have 
reason to change their opinion when they 
see how clearly a historical view of She- 
mite ethics affords materials for that com- 
parison of which I have just spoken as ena- 
bling us rightly to estimate the ethics of the 
Talmud. 

Much of the ethics of the New Testament, 
in particular of the self-denying precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount, strike a Shemite 
and a European, I would almost write a 
“ Frank,” to exclude the Turks, very differ- 
ently. Go to a Shemite and tell him to 
return good for evil, to love his enemies, to 
give his goods to the poor, and he, be he 
Christian, Jew, Muslim, or skeptic, will 
answer with a sigh, “ This is all true, but I 
am a sinner, and I cannot perform it.” Go 
to a European and he will hear you with 
incredulity, and then tell you that it is 
all eastern figurative language, and that so- 
ciety could not hold together if such pre- 
—_ were practised. 

t is remarkable that in one province 
of ethics, the Shemite and the European 
change places. All Shemites, without a 
revelation, all but Christians and Jews, 
would be incredulous as to the practice of 
those precepts which refer to the virtue 
that is the very crown of morality, and so 
significantly enough has among us taken its 
name, while Europeans would acknowledge 
that they ought to be practised, and lament 
their own human feebleness. 

It ought never to be forgotten that the 
society of early Christians by which the 
golden rules of the Gospel were first prac- 
tised, the true ideal lite first lived, was a 
society of Shemites, a society composed, 
not of select scholars or unworldly asvetics, 
but of the whole body of believers in Christ, 
and therefore something wider than the 
largest hopes of Judaism. We have to real- 
ise what this society was and what it did, 
and then to remember that it was a socicty 
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of Shemites, a matter which deserves closer 
examination, for it is of momentous im- 
rtance. 

The history of the Shemite race in rela- 
tion to religion and morals can be better 
understood if we look at the picture in the 
Bible of the kingdom of Israel at the time 
of Elijah. We see a nation of believers 
and of misbelievers, of the purest believers 
and of the grossest idolaters grouped round 
the central figure of Elijah, the ascetic 
man of God, and of Ahab, the sensual man 
of the world, a nation divided between 
belief that taught social morality and nur- 
tured the germ of its full-grown plant, and 
idolatry, which was but the excuse for the 
lowest and coarsest vices: this is but a 
single view in the history of a race that has 
been at once the foremost in monotheism, 
and among the very lowest in polytheism, 
holding sternly by the very simplest form 
of belief and worship the world has ever 
seen, except the belief and worship of the 
Church of the Apostles, and yet given over 
to the basest and most debasing idolatry, to 
idolatry from which Greeks shrank as con- 
temptible, and Romans as cruel, and, again, 
the race that has practised the most chival- 
rous monogamy, and yet is to this day the 
only one that has combined the degrada- 
tion of polygamy with high int-llectual 
culture. In different periods of its his- 
tory the separate lines so strongly marked 
in that picture of the kingdom of Samaria 
strangely divide, but they never mix. If 
a pagan Shemite has a faint knowledge of 
monotheism, it is never fused into his pa- 
ganism, but, like a line of precious ore, 
appears here and there in the midst of the 
dark mass of common earth; if he has 
glimpses of a pure social morality, he sees 
them, not in the lurid mists of his own 
paganism, but in the far-off sky overhead, 
pure as that which shone on his parents in 
the Paradise of God. 

A paradox, or rather a miracle, is this 
race, which was for at least two thousand 

ears the exponent to mankind and in 
itself of true religion and high ethics, 
which now, in Mohammedanism, is_ the 
reat opponent of the universal triumph of 
Eoth. One thing we may safely conclude, 
that wherever we trace true religion and 
ure ethics, there we may infer Shemite 
influence, but we must beware of the 
fallacy involved in the converse. The 
Shemite was the missionary race of the 
ancient world, but the truth was a treasure 
in its charge, not an inheritance it had by 
nature. 

I will take two examples which prove 
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what will be seen to be of no small impor- 
tance, that the ethics of the Talmud are in 
their germ of extreme antiquity. 

Scripture speaks not merely of the 
knowledge of right and wrong granted to 
the Gentiles, but of a primeval saan 
of the true God, given to the fathers of 
mankind. 

The old i of cng were partly Shemites. 
Their aspect, their language, and, most of 
all, their religion, contain the proof that 
the constant influx of Arab blood that is 
still changing the African populations is 
no new phenomenon, but that the same 
current has set in that direction since the 
very beginnings of the history of nations. 
The Book of the Dead, already mentioned, 
deals wholly with the welfare of the soul in 
the after state, and thus in the midst of the 
jargon of Nigritian incantations we find, 
like the Semitic grammar of the essentially 
barbarie language of Egypt, the inculcation 
of man’s responsibility, and the moral con- 
duct by which he should gain happiness in 
the future of his soul. But this is not all. 
Even amidst the multitudinous and inco- 
herent vocabulary of gods and genii, where 
names are often as monstrous as their forms, 
we -are startled to read of God in the 
singular, or, if you will, in the abstract. 
Thus the babble of polytheism could not 
drown the pristine knowledge of truth, as 
on some storm-beaten coast, above the dis- 
cordant clamour of the many-voiced sea- 
fowl, rises and falls, yet never ceases to 
sound, the solemn roar of the vast ocean. 

But even these remarkable facts are not 
enough to prepare us for the teaching of 
an old Egyptian book of moral precepts. 
Tere we find the bondage of idolatr 
almost shaken off. Once embarked in his 
subject, the ancient sage dismisses the di- 
vinities of Egypt, and founds his teaching 
on man’s responsibility to God. 

The proverbs of Ptah-hetp form part of 
the oldest manuscript in the world; the 
original was still older, a work of probably 
not later than B.c. 2100. 

The writer speaks to mankind as a father 
toason. The object of man is the attain- 
ment of long and happy life. The way of 
attaining it is by virtue, which is life; while 
vice is death. Virtue is due to God, and 
springs from filial obedience. No part of 
duty is more strongly insisted on than the 
duty of husband to wife; the husband to 
the one wife. No evil is so great as that 
which springs from the harlot. 

“ The obedience of a docile son is a good 
deed: the obedient walks in his obedience 
and he who listens to him becomes obedient 
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it is good to listen to all that can produce 
love; it is the greatest of goods. ‘The son 
who receives the words of his father will 
therefore become old. Obedience is loved 
of God; disobedience is hated of Him. The 
heart is master of the man in obedience, and 
in disobedience ; but man vivifies his heart 
by his docility.” 

“ The rebel who does not obey, does ab- 
solutely nothing ; he sees knowledge in ig- 
norance, virtues in vices; every day he 
commits with audacity all kinds of fraud, 
and so he lives as if he were dead..... 
What the wise know to be death is his life 
every day; he advances in his ways loaded 
with a mass of curses every day.” 

“Tf thou art wise, take care of thy house; 
love thy wife heartily, nourish -her, clothe 
her; it is the adornment of her body; 
anoint her, rejoice her during the time of 
thy life.” 

“ A rock of abominations whence it is im- 
possible to remove oneself [is the bad wo- 
man]; she outrages fathers and husbands 
with the minions of the harlot; the woman 
who seeks man is an assemblage of every 
kind of horror, a bag of every kind of 
fraud.” 

With such teachings as this the history of 
the nation has much in common — most of 
all in the high dignity of the wife, who, in 
the tomb, is represented seated by her hus- 
band’s side, hand-in-hand, as she sat by him 
in life at their feasts, the one wife, whose 
title is “ lady of the house.” 

It is very curious to compare the teaching 
of a work so strikingly resembling the Book 
of Proverbs with the direct appeal of the 
Book of the Dead to the belief in future re- 
wards and punishments, not indeed that the 
idea that the good man is really living, the 
wicked man really dead, already in this life, 
can exclude the notion of future life and 
future death, for it rather aids it. But, 
though we may remark in passing, that the 
Israclites in Egypt, and for the centuries be- 
fore David, could scarcely have been igno- 
rant of the ancient’ Egyptian knowledge that 
there was a future state, it is important to 
observe that the real point of contact be- 
tween the remains of old Shemite religion 
in Egypt and the later moral teaching of 
the Old Testament is ethical. And it is 
still more curious to observe how completely 
the lotty ethical level of the Biblical work in 
reference to the marriage state connects it 
on the one hand with the Egyptian moral 
book before it, on the other with the Tal- 
mudical sayings after it. The Egyptian 
book is but a bud, but it is a bud of good 
328. 
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promise. That the Jews of the age of Moses 
were for the hardness of their hearts allowed 
a greater latitude than either the older 
Egyptian writer, or the later Hebrew of the 
Book of Proverbs concedes, is but a proof 
of their low state of civilization. But the 
germ was in the Jewish race, and it sur- 
vived, and ultimately threw off polygamy, to 
which the noble Arab has fallen a victim. 

el have spoken of documents far anterior 
to Moses; let me speak of the life of another 
Shemite native long after him. 

People are besoming accustomed to think 
of Mohammad as a reformer, and no doubt 
he effected reforms of great value in the 
stern suppression of infanticide and the | 
tightening of the marriage bond. He found - 
his people mainly idolaters, and for the most 
part idolaters of the basest kind; he left 
them strict monotheists; yet he crushed out 
a tender feeling of chivalry that was true to 
the Shemite heart after God had once given 
it this precious jewel, and that was parallel 
to the same feeling in the Talmud, anticipat- 
ing, but not so clearly, the heights reached 
by Dante and by Petrarch, and by our 
own Surrey and Spenser. 

The romance of Antar (properly Antarah) 
is a modern composition of inferior interest, 
viewed either for plot or execution, and 
written in a miserable style. It has, how- 
ever, this remarkable characteristic. The 
moral purity of Antar’s love for ‘Ibla is quite 
unexcelled in the romances and poems of 
modern chivalry. And the story has been 
heard and admired in the tents of thousands 
of desert Arabs, and though the Muslim 
doctors have placed it in their index, has 
been for long past recited at Cairo by men 
who take their name from its title; and yet 
in not one passage does it, as far as I have 
heard, or any orientalist is aware, contain 
an appeal to the baser feclings of the peo- 
os Antarah, though like the brilliant 

sh-Shanfara, also. a hero and a poet, a 
raven, or Arab with black blood in his 
veins, is emphatically the national hero. 

Antarah was a poet of the age before 
Mohammad, and in the Seven “ Suspended” 
Poems which remain to us of those which 
were hung in the Ka’abeh at Mekkeh, one is 
by him. A pagan of those wicked poets 
whose works | lel proscribed in pub- 
lic, but recited in secret, Antarah’s remains 
show the reason of the national choice. 

Listen to the criticism of an Arab writer, 
unhappily anonymous. 

“T would that we had with our Islém 
the generosity of manners of our fathers in 
their paganism. Antarah of the horsemen 
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was a pagan, and Hasan, son of Hinee, a 
Muslim. Antarah was restrained within 
the bounds of duty by his honour, and 
El-Hasan, son of Hinee, was not at all re- 
strained by his religion.” 

If we institute another comparison be- 
tween the ethics of the Talmud and those 
of Mohammadanism we shall be struck by 
asimilarity and a difference, that will help 
us to see how high the former stand in tht 
moral scale. 

The so-called proverbs or sayings of ’Alee 
afford the most favourable view of Moham- 
madan ethics. It is to be regretted that 
they have not been the subject of a critical 
analysis, for it is sufficiently evident that 
there has grown around the first nucleus a 
very literature of the moral sayings of the 
best and purest of those who have followed 
the teaching of the gentlest of the first 
Mohammadans. So various are these say- 
ings, that they could not possibly have been 
the thoughts of one life, were there no other 
evidence of the later date of some of them. 

Of religion in general we have such say- 
ings as “ No higher honour than to be God- 
fearing. Fear God, then thou hast nothing 
else to fear. Trust in God; He will suffice 
thee. Wisdom is the lost she-camel of the 
faithful; ” this last a striking picture. The 
Arab awakes in the desert, and looking 
round the vast shield of waste, he sees no 
trace of his property and his support, and 
sets forth at once to exercise all his power 
of tracking until he discovers the treasure 
he has lost. 

But besides these general precepts, there 
are two very distinct classes: those which 
teach the religion of the asceticism that has 
abandoned the world, and those which 
teach a religion which sets ethics at the 
very front and determines to better the 
world. “ Well to him who has no family,” 
an intensely non-Shemite outburst of as- 
ceticism. ‘“ Hopelessness is free: hope a 
slave.” On the other hand, here are ethi- 
eal sayings which make religion mainly mo- 
rality. “ A third part of belief is modesty, 
a third part understanding, a third benefi- 
cence.” “ The blow of a friend pains more 
than any other.” “A man without humanity 
is also without religion.” “ By deeds 
man makes free men slaves.” ‘ Do good to 
him who does ill to thee: thus wilt thou be 
his master.” “ Thy brother is the man who 
stands by thee in misfortune.” “ The guardi- 
an of an infant is himself sustained by 
God.” “A generous unbeliever has more 
hope of Paradise than an avaricious Mus- 
lim.” ‘ No honour to the liar.” 
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Two sayings may be quoted as protests 
against our current opinion of the whole 
Mohammadan world. “The man bowed 
with sorrow is highly esteemed of God.” 
“ Bliss in the next world is better than en- 
joyment in this.” 

But here I must not stop. Where are 
the virtues of married life? All I find is a 
stray saying, such as this, —“ No truth in 
woman.” Here, alas! is the blot and shame 
of Islim. You may look up and down 
Muslim literature in vain for one pearl of 
such a string as the author of the article in 
the Quarterly has strung together, the fruits 
of the trees of Paradise. 

Let me not be supposed, in having col- 
lected some few Egyptian and Arab say- 
ings, to have attempted anything to be 
compared with the life's labour of the essay 
I am endeavouring to illustrate. I am but 
indicating sources of knowledge and sub- 
jects to be compared, trying a little to 
break up the rough ground that lies about 
this city of marvels. 

Very slightly, and with an anxious mind, 
I have endeavoured to show the capacity of 
Shemites to practise a high moral code, 
and that such a code, in a rudimentary 
form, was from a very early date known to 
them, and yet that it was not a natural out- 
growth or acquisition of study, but the di- 
rect gift of God, found nowhere but among 
those who have other traces of revelation, 
if not a revelation itself. ' 


IV. 


Tue point of contact of Judaism and 
Christianity has been examined at some 
length., The point of divergence is now to 
be noticed. ‘There are people who are in- 
clined to ask whether, if the ehics of the 
Talmud be such as the Quarterly writer has 
represented them, in the very words of the 
Talmud be it remembered, there is any- 
thing new in Christianity. These people 
are in fact uneasy at the discovery that 
they are after all only Jews, and unfortu- 
nately very indifferent Jews, Jews that Hil- 
lel would have sighed over and Shammai 
driven away from his door. They have 
nothing of Christianiiv but its ethics, and 
these seen through a very dense modern 
atmosphere. Christianity differs from Ju- 
daism somewhat in its ethics, but far more 
in carrying those ethics to all mankind, to 
the very outcasts, an1, most of all, in its 
dogmatic system. Those who attack Juda- 
ism from a supposed Christian point of 
view, and have not ascertained whether 
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they can take that point of view, are ne- 
cessarily very feeble critics. I do not wish 
to be thought to depreciate the splendid 
ethics of Judaism ; I would not be so fool- 
ish, if I dared to be so wicked; but I. must 
protest against the idea, that neither Jews 
nor Christians could admit, that either reve- 
lation is wholly ethical. 


Vv. 


THERE is a minor bearing of the Quarter- 
ly article which, minor though it be, may 
ultimately be of greater importance than 
any other. The time will come when the 
relation of Judaism and Christianity will 
be understood and acknowledged, but it 
will be long before the value of so difficult 
a book as the Talmud as a commentary is 
recognised. It is so much more convenient 
to have one’s commentaries in Greek and 
Latin, not very difficult Greek or Latin 
either, than in Hebrew, and a Chaldee 
which has nothing more than tentative dic- 
tionaries and no grammars. The very 
dates of the redaction of the Talmud lead 
to the conclusion of its being necessarily a 
comment on the New Testament, and this 
essay brings out designed and undesigned 
evidence, of which I cannot refrain from 
here giving a few points. 

The view of Phariseeism in the Quarterly 
article at first sight seems irreconcilable 
with the statements of the New Testament. 
We had been accustomed to regard the 
Pharisees of the time in question as a sect, 
or party, comprising but a small portion of 
the Jewish nation, perhaps not more nu- 
merous than the Sadducees. We are now 
told that the Pharisees were the great body 
of the nation; the Sadducees a small aris- 
tocratic party.* The real state of things 
will be better understood if we consider a 
parallel case. In every Roman Catholic 
country there is a preponderance of Roman 
Catholics, and a small body of dissenters or 
skeptics, but within the body of Roman 
Catholics is a Catholic party, or parti préire. 
The Pharisees condemned in the New Tes- 
tament are not the whole body, but the 
leading men, the Pharisees who gloried in 
being Pharisees, the very people whom the 
Talmud condemns almost without excep- 


* (Lightfoot, Vestibulum Tulmudis Hieroso- 
lymitani, p. 28, had told us preeisely this: 
* Pharisaismus .... stata gentis erat religio.”’ 
“De schismate Sadduceorum hic non curiose 
agemus.” Indeed, Josephus had long ago said 
the same. See Antt. xiii. 10,7: tov wiv Yad- 
dovkaiwy tod¢ ebrdpove povov mevJovTwv .... TOV 
6 Papiodinv 7d TA79o0¢ ciuuayov éxovtwr. — Ed.} 
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tion. We can now understand the seem- 
ingly unqualified condemnation of .the 
Pharisees in the Gospels, and St. Paul’s 
declaration that he was a Pharisee, a dec- 
laration no man of his unflinching cour 

would have made had he not known he 
could make it honestly and unreservedly. 
In the controversy as to the obligation of 
converts to keep the Law, the conservative 
view was urged by Pharisees who believed. 

In the account in the Quarterly of the 
criminal law of the Mishnah there is a 
deeply touching comment on the most sa- 
ered part of Gospel history. The reviewer 
tells us that the ladies of Jerusalem formed 
a society which provided a soporific bever- 
age of myrrh and vinegar to alleviate the 
sufferings of those that were executed.* We 
can now understand the rejection of the 
first draught, which was offered to Christ 
before his suffering, and also a special rea- 
son for the presence of the Jewish women, 
“daughters of Jerusalem,” “ who bewailed 
and lamented him.” 

A very curious inquiry is opened by the 
suggestion that moral sayings, hitherto con- 
sidered to have originated in Christian 
teaching, were already current at an ear- 
lier time. Such an ‘idea gives great um- 
brage to those who are unaccustomed to 
look at the whole of Revelation in one gen- 
eral view; who, having been delighted with 
the quotation by St. Paul of some heathen 
sage, are shocked at the notion that our 
Lord could have quoted a pious Kabbi. 
Why should not a pious Rabbi have been 
quoted when the saying of a narrow ascetic 
was condemned ? 

There can, however, be no doubt that cer- 
tain popular teachers of the age of Christ 
and the Apostles stand at a great disadvan- 
tage by the side of the teachers of the final 
redaction of the Talmud. There is no. 
doubt that some of the Jewish doctors of 
that age held aloof, and left instruction to 
religious impostors, men who then, as in all 
ages, thought that religion consisted of . 
dresses, services, seasons, days, times of de- 
votion, length of prayers, postures, and all 
that is excluded by the idea of “ the faith 
of the heart,” to which the Talmud reduces 
all the commandments of the Law (page 
438). Had any belief not been able, 
through the kind force of calamity, to throw 


* [Our knowledge of this fact does not date 
from the article in the Quarterly. Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., on Matt. xxvii. 34, gives from the 
Bubyl. Sanhedr. fol. 48, 1: ‘“ Traditio est, fem- 
inas gencrosas Hierosolymitanas hoc @ spon- 
tanco sumptu suo exhibuisse.” — Ed.] 
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off much of such withering delusion, and 
this the Jewish belief had undoubtedly 
done long ago, it would have perished al- 
together, eaten up by a miserable crust of 
formalism. But as the Jews have undoubt- 
edly long thrown off very much of this coat- 
ing, why should we not believe their books, 
when they show us how long ago this was 
done ? 


VI. 


Wuart, then, is the result of this evidence 
brought to bear upon the history of reli- 
gion ? 

1. The essential identity of Jewish and 
Christian morality. 

2. The Jewish origin of modern social 
virtues. 

3. The continuity of revelation. 

But this is by no means all. 

Ingenious critics, better versed in the lit- 
erary history of the Greeks than of the 
Jews, have constructed a chain with Plato 
at one end, and St. Paul at the other, with 
the Alexandrian Jews and notably Philo 
between. This theory must now be aban- 
doned. Thinkers of the same school have 
been at great pains to derive modern social 
virtues from a German or a Roman source. 
Their theories are equally disproved. Most 
of all has there been a tendency in almost 
all theologians and critics to draw a sharp 
line between the Law and the Gospel, if 
not to consider the Law as in no sense a 
revelation. This position is now reversed, 
and the two revelations, as heretofore, must 
be held to stand or fall together. 

In the Quarterly article a key-note has 
been struck. The world has now a right 
to expect from the author a fuller descrip- 
tion of the wondrous realms he has jour- 
neyed through in order to produce this 
heart-moving essay, in which justice is done 
to an illustrious race, and a grand book, 
both long oppressed under the weight of 
suspicion, hatred, and jealousy. 

. I finish a not easy labour, for it is not 


easy to form even the slightest estimate of 
the great problems I have dared to face, I 
remember it is Christmas-Day, and there 
rings in my ears its divine message : 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


REGINALD Stuart Poo.e. 





A SISTER’S STORY. 


From The Spectator. 
A SISTER’S STORY.* 


Ir is not surprising that a work which, 
closely printed in two volumes, has in 
France gone through twelve editions, should 
be en as @ fair subject for an English 
translation, and we are glad to find that 
great pains have been taken with it. Any 
reader, indeed, taking it up as a common 
three-volume novel, will be apt to think it 
somewhat of a delusion; and yet, divided 
as the British public is, and alive to the re- 
ligious phenomena of the day, it will have 
attraction enough to draw of various 

arties to its contents. In looking Miss 
wiles’ translation over and comparing it 
with the last French edition, we find new 
memoranda which we are glad to have, and 
it appears to us to be fairly, though certain- 
ly not closely, rendered. In more than one 
page sentences are transposed without any 
apparent reason. If the reader will take 
the trouble to compare p. 18 in the French 
with pages 15 and 16 in the English, our 
meaning will be plain. 

It is perfectly clear that over and above 
strong family attachments, well founded 
and highly to be respected, there is through- 
out Mrs. Craven’s book a deep desire to 
serve the cause of the Romish Church. 
This aspect will be far from recommenda- 
tory to any but Romanists. So distinctly, 
indeed, does the dogmatic object come out, 
that our first impulse on reading the Recit 
was to contrast it very unfavorably with 
the - Guérin papers, remembering their 
sweet, unconscious beauty, never subject- 
ed to formal arrangement for a purpose, 
but given out for affection’s sake, wholly 
unspoiled utterances of the present hour, 
wheras many of the Ferronnays diaries have 
been subjected to revision by the authors 
long after they were written, to say nothing 
of editorial arrangements. And yet there 
is a great deal in these Ferronnays papers 
as sincere, as simple even, and certainly far 
more full of the knowledge of actual life, more 
indicative of cultivation, than ean be found 
in the letters and journals of Eugenie de 
Guérin. Therefore it is that English peo- 
ple generally will, we think, be more curi- 
ous about the Récit d’une Seur. You there 
get into a wider social circle. The writers 
write perfectly well, their thoughts (con- 


*4A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
Translated from the French by Emily Bowles. 3 
vols. Bentley. 

R:cit dune Seur. Souvenirs de famille, recueil- 
lis par Madame Augustus Craven, née La Fi 


‘erron- 
nays. Deux tomes, Douzi¢me Edition, Paris. 
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tracted on the side of Catholicism) have at 
least luxuriated in the best writings of the 
highest-minded Catholics of the day. Also 
they travel much and describe. beautifully ; 
then their warmth of heart, their varied ac- 
complishments, the liveliness of their natu- 
ral disposition, which at times carries them 
willingly into scenes of worldly gaiety, — 
all these sources of variety are, no doubt, 
likely to be more attractive than the lonely 
effusions of Eugenie, not by any means 
such a person as English men or women are 
liable to come into eontact with in these 
British Isles, and likely enough, when set 
before them in a book, to be spoken of in a 
tone of some pity and disdain. 

So let it be. We remain leal and true 
to the memory of the shepherdess of La 
Cayla, but not the less ought justice to be 
done to the many fine points of the Fer- 
ronnays book. One objection, indeed, we 
have heard pretty often stated. 

The compiler, it is said, is but One, the 
survivor of many, and we cannot admit 
the justification of such a survivor in pub- 
lishing these private letters and journals 
at all. But we submit that Mrs. Craven’s 
case is an exceptional one. In by far the 


greater part of the work she had the direct 
permission of the writers to use their MSS. 


Some absolutely desired her to do so, and 
it is quite clear that none of the Ferronnays 
family shrank from any exposition of their 
personal doings and thoughts. They lived 
an open, fearless life, thinking little or not 
at all of laying bare their minds to others 
when they conceived that a religious object 
would be served thereby, and they had all 
(with perhaps one exception) a devoted, al- 
most amusingly high, opinion of one anoth- 
er, — an opinion so naif, so genuine, and, 
for that matter, so well founded on the 
whole, that there is no finding fault with it, 
while it seems to us quite to exonerate the 
editor from the charge of violating private 
sanctities. The exception would be, we 
think, in the case of the sweet young girl, 
Olga; also, we should add, the long and 
often depressing extracts from the private 
journal of the melancholy Eugenie, which 
are painfully retrospective, and surely a 
needless exhibition. Yet even in these in- 
stances we should rather have wished for 
abridgment than complete suppression. 
One cannot say quite so much for the sim- 
plicity of Mrs. Craven as for that of most 
members of her family. She has evidently 
been used to feel herself an oracle among 
them. She has held her own through all 
changes, and without doubting the genuine- 
ness of her love and admiration for them, the 
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traces of self-will peep out. Her own inter- 
ludes have something of a strained character, 
and the first part of the book, in which she 
appears as the chief arranger, introducer, 
and explainer, is the least agreeable. It has 
something of an elder sister’s assumption, 
and if her advice is appealed to she takes 
care to let you know it, and its result. And 
this must be accepted as a condition of get- 
ting at the people themselves. On the other 
hand, one is amused and interested when she 
writes simply as a narrator, as in the 
accounts of her own voyage from and return 
to Lisbon. Nothing can be better told than 
this part of the history. 

As to the family story, it may be briefly 
given here ; but let it be remembered that 
the value of the book is in the scenes and 
characters it portrays, in the details of daily 
life, and the records of inward thoughts and 
feelings. We have, first, a very charming 
father and mother, and as they come out in 
their letters to their children, particularly in 
the second volume of the Récit, we prefer 
them to any of the group. They have con- 
scientiousness, sincerity, a blameless anxiety 
to be true to others and to themselves, an 
affection, a gentleness, and goodness which 
are very fascinating. Of the lead of the 
house, the Comte de la Ferronnays, we are 
told nothing till the period of his marriage in 
1802, when he was, himself an émigré, sta- 
tioned with the army of Condé at Klagen- 
furth, in Carinthia. His wife was sister to 
the Duchess de Blacas, whose husband, the 
Duke de Blacas, was Prime Minister at the 
Restoration in 1814. For some years the 
marriage was unfruitful, then one son was 
born, remaining for a considerable time the 
only child, but no less than ten followed, of 
whom four died young. Seven grew up 
around them, the writer of the Recit being 
after the first son the eldest survivor of these 
children. In 1819 the Count went with his 
family to St. Petersburg, where he had been 
appointed Ambassador, and here the youth- 
ful remembrances were very happy. We 
have, however, but a brief account of the life 
they led at this period, but M. dela Ferron- 
nays either resigned or was recalled to 
France in 1828, and took part in the Minis- 
try des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris in 1829. 
A serious illness compelled him to abandon 
this position, and to set out for Italy with 
Pauline, afterwards Mrs. Craven, soon to be 
followed by his wife and other members of 
the family to Citadella, near Lucca. An 
appointment speedily followed ; M. de la 
Ferronnays was credited Ambassador from 
the Court of France to Rome; but this and 
all that was public in his career was brought 
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toan abrupt close by the Revolution of 1830. 
A thorough Bourbonite, he sent in his resig- 
nation immediately, and thus closed the 
doors to preferment and a lucrative career 
for both himself and his sons. Among these 
sons was Albert, the hero of the book, and 
soon we find ourselves in the heart of a most 
romantic courtship, and must bring in the 
heroine without delay. 

Alexandrine, the future wife of Albert, 
is the daughter of a Swedish nobleman, and 
his beautiful wife the Countess Alopeus 
At the time the courtship began the Countess 
was living, a widow, very near the family of 
the Ferronnays. She held to the Lutheran 
faith with some tenacity for herself; yet her 
daughter, born at St. Petersburg, had been 
baptized in the Greek Church, and was god- 
daughter to the Emperor Alexander. By 
and by, the beautiful widow marries again, 
a wealthy proprietor of estates in the Crimea, 
Prince Lapoukhyn. Alexandrine and Al- 
bert meanwhile meet, and the attachment 
on both sides is of the deepest; but all this 
part affords us little that is interesting, and 
a great deal that is both tiresome and dis- 
pleasing. We take leave to pronounce that 
in no possible way can any religious cause 
be served by a vacillating, semi-conscientious 
line of conduct such as is adopted by nearly 
all parties in this matter. On one side, we 
have the mother professing extreme distrust 
and dread of Catholicism, yet leaving a 
young daughter, uninstructed in any other 
faith, that daughter remaining, in faet, the 
easiest possible prey to other influences — 
her conscience consisting entirely in fear of 
making her mother unhappy, while all her 
esteem and admiration are given to the Fer- 
ronnays family. Then, as to the lover him- 
self; he can make a pilgrimage with the ob- 
ject of obtaining Alexandrine’s conversion ; 
he has scarcely a hope of her salvation with- 
out it; he makes a solemn dedication of his 
life to God; yet to marry her he is resolved. 
So by them all. Even Pauline, the relator, 
marries Mr. Craven, then a Protestant, 
though afterwards converted. The only 
person we really sympathize with is, at this 
crisis, the heroine, Alexandrine herself. 
With her we feel there is nothing but respect, 
love, and manifest willingness to belong to 
the Romish Church. Not an obstacle do we 
hear of but ‘that we have alluded to, — we 
mean pain at her mother’s reluctance, and 
a shrinking from the supposed Catholic idea 
of the hopelessness of salvation for heretics. 

However, after many conflicts, worldly 
and unworldly, all is brought into order, 
and the good M. de Ferronnays, whose ob- 
jections are at least reasonable, consents 
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to his son’s marriage. So also at length 
does the reluctant mother. They marr 
then, but it is the beginning of the en 
After a few weeks, a pulmonary complaint, 
which had before seriously attacked Al- 
bert, sets in severely. They spend the 
winter at Pisa, where they are joined b 
Count Montalembert. The quiet happi- 
ness of the trio is most agreeably described 
in letters, and in the journals of both Alex- 
andrine and her husband. We are dis- 
posed to think that one of the greatest 
charms in the young wife is the perfect 
manner in which she accepts the friends of 
her husband. Both in early and latter days 
this seems to us quite one of her most inter- 
esting characteristics. She is never unequal 
to the occasion. She admires and loves a 
hal, her adopted brother, but she does not 
hesitate to make herself merry with an oc- 
casional foible. She must have been one 
of the most winning of mortals; tender, 
true, and full of joyous spirits, which noth- 
ing but the calamity of her life could have 
checked. Alas! that calamity is but de- 
ferred awhile, and the devoted pair ca 
the certainty of speedy separation wit 
them everywhere. They travel, they make 
voyages; allin vain. The enemy still fol- 
lows their steps. With hardly less of certain- 
ty comes the event which Mrs. Craven and 
all the rest of her dramatis persone miscall 
Alexandrine’s conversion. How, we might 
ask, by whatever name it is called, should 
it not come ? Clearly it seems to us that 
the Catholic Church, and no other, real- 
ized her ideas of communion, both divine 
and human, and it must be confessed that 
so far, at least, her adoption of it was 
rational, that it really seems to have taken 
in all the best points of human character 
with which her own experience had made 
her acquainted. Not Albert only, but all 
the members of his family, unless there is 
intentional concealment, seem far higher 
in spirit and life than her Protestant 
friends, and though attached to her mother, 
it was impossible that she could be satisfied 
with her reasonings or her preparatory 
work in education. Looking at a page of 
her narrative of the preliminaries of her 
marriage, we find these words (well ren- 
dered by Miss Bowles) : — 


“ Albert took me to his father’s house, and 
there before Monsignor Porta I promised that 
all my children should be Catholics. I re- 


member that when I had to answer ‘ yes,’ Mad- 


ame de la Ferronnays looked at me, as if she 
was afraid it would give me pain, and she said 
gent!y, ‘ You wish it to be so, do you not ?” 
She little knew what pleasure it gave me to 
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make this promise, or with how great joy it filled 
me. Strange to say, at no time of my life would 
I have wished to have had Protestant children. 
Rather than that, I should have preferred their 
being Greeks, but always, and above all, I 
wished them to be Catholics.” (Vol. i., p. 199.) 


Thus it really seems to us that to parade 
Alexandrine’s conversion as a marvel is 
ridiculous; nor can we say much less for 
any attempts to impugn her sincerity. 
This was thoroughly proved by the whole 
course of her after life, and there is noth- 
ing to do but to accept the fact. Her out- 
ward profession was coincident with her 
husband’s death. 

From this part, and from the remaining 
interesting and often affecting narratives, 
we draw conclusions of a very mingled 
kind. Lifeseems to us in great measure 
a wasted, misconceived thing. The dead 
are all in all—the living world nothing. 
The Norman residence at Boury, pur- 
chased as a family home by the Comte de 
la Ferronnays, is indeed beautified by do- 
mestic virtues, by charitable works, and by 
the services of its chapel — also it is conse- 
crated by visits to the graves of beloved 
beings as they drop into them one by one 
— but in all these we cannot help thinking 
- there is a continual deepening of the shad- 

ows, — a preparation for that renunciation 
of human ties and that disregard of the 
conditions of health which brings the hero- 
ine to a premature grave. One after 
another, members of the family are called 
away, but whether. it be under the influ- 
ence of extraordinary exaltation or de- 
pression, it seems to us all the fruit of the 
one morbid, mistaken spirit. The good M. 
de la Ferronnays himself clearly fell a sac- 
rifice to his unseasonable pilgrimages to 
all the churches in Rome in the month of 
January, when snow was falling, and he 
himself suffering under fever. 

Yet so meritorious is his conduct be- 
lieved to be in the sight of Heaven, that a 
miracle of conversion was announced as 
wrought in the chapel where his last fer- 

- vent prayers had been offered up. A rich 
Jew visiting the place declared that a lu- 
minous appearance of the Virgin beckoned 
him on, — he knelt down obediently, and be- 
came a Christian at once. 

Some may say, “ And is this the book 
you would recommend to enlightened 
Christians?” Yes. We sincerely think 
whoever has leisure and the wish to enter 
rather deeply into the good and bad of 
French Catholicism, cannot well obtain his 
information at a better source. Such a 
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person will presently see the weak points 
of the book, will feel a reasonable awe of its 
false views both of Deity and of human 
life ; but he will gather up many consoling 
thoughts, pictures of family affection, of pa- 
tient self-denial, of steadfast adherence to 
duty, however at times misconceived ; and it 
will be to his honour if he learns more thor 
oughly from them the lesson, not of abating, 
but of consecrating, the interests and affec- 
tions of life by the influence of a purer and 
sounder estimate of its objects. 


From Die Presse, Vienna, March 6, 


THE PRESERVATION OF EUROPEAN PEACE, 


THE approaching spring will not only 
not bring us war, but even, on the contrary, 
a plan of general disarmament. A short 
time ago the Genéve, a paper generally 
well informed on French affairs, made a 
statement which it is asserted was drawn 
from a reliable source, that Napoleon onl 
awaited the moment of the complete appli- . 
cation of the Army-Organization Law to 
then come forward as the Prince of Peace 
with proposals of disarmament. Lately we 
heard from Paris that Bismarck interested 
himself very much with this idea. The 
end of the play, of all the previous anxiety, 
suspense, and over-estimating the personal 
wish for war on the part of certain rulers, 
may be a general reconciliation, heightened 
by the electric light of general well-being, 
and the still increasing prosperity of trade 
and industry. 

Indeed, the fact of the maintenance of 
peace naturally leads to the indispensable- 
ness of a general disarmament. Shall all 
the powers of labour, lamed by armed 
peace, be always withdrawn from the eco- 
nomic activity of peoples, even when it is 
no longer to be feared that peace will be 
disturbed ? Does net the shattered con- 
dition of the finances of most States call 
londly and urgently for a change? Are 
peoples only made to labour to ry 
great armies without any object ? ho 
is not disgusted with a diplomacy ever va- 
cillating between arbitrary and violent de- 
cisions? Where is the benefit of a state- 
craft which sows wind in order to reap 
storms ? 

It is true that if this pacific feeling pre- 
vails, we are indebted for this event not to 
the good will of Governments, but to the 
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re-awakened perception of peoples, who con- | at the military successes of Prussia. With 
demn all capricious wars and the strife for | the exception of some accusations in the 


the extension of material power. Let us 
rejoice at this ever-increasing tendency : it 
belongs to the precious fruits of modern 
civilization; and the more it is confirmed, 
the more surely will educated Europe ad- 
vance towards firm liberty. For it has been 
the continua! bloodshed, and the weakening 
of peoples thereby brought about, which 
have stopped the progress of pure healthy 
development. Unfortunately, it has been 
the fate of the century in which we live to 
have witnessed the greatest Continental 
wars that have ever been conducted with 
levies of immense masses of men. The evil 
seems now to have attained its highest 
point, and those in power even seem to feel 
that a change is necessary. 

But apart from the question viewed from 
the point of view of ethics and liberty, and 
even of the point of view of the so-called 
European balance of power, we see in the 
present organization of the pentarchy, that 
13 to say of the relations of the five great 
Powers, a solid guarantee of peace. When 
Prussia was still small and little considered, 
there was only a Government of four in 
Europe. When, in the year 1856, the 
peace of Paris was concluded, Prussia was 
taken into the Conference supplementarily ; 
it was called a great Power, but in fact was 
only half a one. Now no one will dispute 
it this rank, as no one can imagine that 
Italy has become a great Power because 
she counts 26,000,000 inhabitants. Austria, 
however, requires only a few years to make 
conquests at home, which will richly com- 
pensate her for what she lost abroad. That 
the unwieldy creation called the Bund 
was not a living and imposing one, was 
shown by its sad end. We have, therefore, 
now, for the first time, a real pentarchy be- 
fore us, the superiority of five real great 
Powers, a group of four of which can make 
the outbreak of war absolutely impossible, 
and a group of three of which forms a su- 
periority of power which makes a general 
war unlikely. This balance, it is true. 
could be disturbed by the intervention of 
America in the affairs of Europe; but so 
long as America is not hindered in her striv- 
ing after the acquisition of strong positions 
on the ocean and the extension of her com- 
mercial circle, Russia cannot hope that the 
great free State will sacrifice her most sa- 
ered principles to please her, and help in 
confiscating the East. 

The self-consciousness of the French peo- 
ple must have indeed sunken, if it cannot 
succeed in overcoming the feeling of envy 





speeches of Thiers, who still lives in the tra- 
ditions of the old French policy, we have 
heard no great, no genuine democratic 
voice ae to preach war against Germa- 
ny. The stoppage of military Casarism is 
not lamented by this people. For this 
people feels itself equal in power to the 
German, and wishes to compete with it on 
the ground of progress and freedom. 


From The Imperial Review. 
DR. PUSEY ON MODERN SOCIETY. 


Art last an Anglican divine of the nine- 
teenth century has preached a sermon— 
not of a polemical character — which has 
created a sensation. It really was high 
time that some clergyman or other of the 
Church of England should pronounce 
words in the pulpit which his hearers would 
not, as a matter of course, entirely forget 
the moment they sallied into the street; 
and it as is well that the example should have 
been set by a man of such rare attainments, 
unblemished life, and invulnerable purpose, 
as Dr. Pusey. .... 

Plain speaking was well enough for Spur- 
geon, and such Slike Dissenting vulgarians. 
A university man could not degrade himself 
so far as to call a spade anything but an 
agricultural implement, or to deal out any 
save emasculated rebukes to people with 
whom he was on visiting terms. Alienation 
between pastors and their flocks was, of all 
things in the world, the most to be dreaded 
and avoided ; and though the latter might 
endure being assured, in a promiscuous sort 
of way, that they were miserable sinners, it 
was not to be expected that they would put 
up with being rudely told what particular 
sins they were addicted to, especially by a 
man whom they were at college with only a 
few years ago, and whom they were going 
to meet at dinner the following evening. 
Dr. Pusey seems to have been oppressed by 
no such social fears, and hampered by no 
such elegant scruples, in the sermon which 
he preached at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on 
Ash Wednesday. There was really noth- 
ing in it that would be considered very 


| startling by a person acquainted with the 


occasionally outspoken expositions of the 
condition of modern society by Pere Felix 
or Pere Hyacinthe..... 
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Dr. Pusey cannot be said to have emu- 
lated their excessive bluntness, but he has 
laid the rod about the shoulders of modern 
society in a style that the fashionable por- 
tion of it has not experienced from its pas- 
tors for many a long year. Commencing 
with the assertion that there is not a char- 
acter in the Bible more generally detested 
than the Pharisee, he went on to show that 
the Pharisee was so vastly superior to the 
average citizen of our own times, that it 
was devoutly to be wished he was a more 
frequent type amongst us. The Pharisee 
was no adulterer, was ostentatiously chari- 
table. and in every outward respect set an 
excellent example. He might fairly be 
consid:red an absolutely model Christian 
of the nineteenth century ; indeed, some- 
thing rather higher, since he gave a tenth 
of his sub tance to God ; a proportionate re- 
turn to the Giver of all things which would 
nowadays be considered very inconvenient. 
The most detestable character in Scripture, 
according to Dr. Pusey, is a trifle better 
than our loftiest type of virtue. When we 
fall below this, we retain all the self-satis- 
faction of the former, without any of his 
merits. In fact, it is the peculiarity of our 
age to unite the wickedness of the Publican 
to the self-complacency of the Pharisee. 
We violate all the Commandments unblush- 
ingly, yet it never enters our heads to kneel 
afar off. We thank God that we are not as 
other men, than whom we are, in many re- 
spects, a great deal worse. We pride our- 
selves upon the virtues to which we have 
not the slightest just pretension, and we call 
ourselves a moral people, and a domestic na- 
tion, when vice stalks unblushingly abroad, 
and the reciprocal pledges of conjugal life 


are frequently as lightly broken as they are | 


frequently lightly assumed. 

Is the charge true? In all honest seri- 
ousness, we much fear that it is. Still 
more shameless periods than ours can be 
pointed to in the history of the world, and 
epochs can be recalled when the public 
self-complacency was greater. We were 
better pleased with ourselves fifteen or six- 
teen years ago —say about the time of the 
Great Exhibition — than we are now, 1851 
being the date at which this country’s high 
opinion of itself may be said-to have reached 
its acme. Again, vice was more shameless 
in the times of Juvenal and De Grammont 
even than it is in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. But we are quite sure 
that there never was a time in which ab- 
sence of virtue and absence of self-reproach 
were so completely and amazingly combined 
as they are now. The whole world sins 
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overtly, and nobody is angry; or, if some 
individual raises his voice by way of protest, 
he is considered a very ill-bred fellow. We 
refuse virtue even the homage of hypocrisy, 
and yet stoutly deny that we are vicious. 
As Dr. Pusey says, we have all the shame- 
lessness, without the simplicity, of savage 
life. Our ladies dress indecently, and the 
know that they do, but they go to ,churce 
with religious regularity. Fathers and 
mothers sell their daughters in drawing- 
rooms for a coronet, or to a millionaire, yet 
they persist in deploring the family matri- 
monial arrangements of the Continent as a 
monstrous and unnatural something, from 
which our English blood and hatred of Po- 

ery have happily conspired to save us. 
We delight in practical falsehoods, and are 
never so much pleased with our own inge- 
nuity as when we have invented a trans 
parent cloak for wickedness. Like ballet- 
dancers, modern society wears just enough 
gauze to pass the censorship without being 
baulked of its purpose —coy effrontery 
being the height of its ambition. The most 
interesting objects in Hyde Park and the 
most favourite topics of Belgravian conver- 
sation are the ephemeral Anonymas of dis- 
reputable life; and young ladies would be 
esteemed exceedingly ill-informed, and on 
a mere par in education with country cous- 
ins, if they did not know each one of them 
by name and sight, their carriages, their 
horses, and— proh! pudor! their lovers, 
these last being the gentlemen of the period 
and the desirable husbands of the future. 
Well might Dr. Pusey say that he remem- 
bered the time when a sinful woman saw. 
reflected in those around her the conscious- 
ness of her guilt, leaving it to be understood 
by his hearers that those good old times had 
gone by. 


SCEPTICISM. 


From The Leader, 
EMOTIONAL SCEPTICISM. 


TuHERE will be found this difference be- 
tween the scepticism of the past and the 
scepticism of the present; between the 
scepticism of Adam Smith, of Voltaire, of 
Hume, and the scepticixm of Renan, of 
Mill, of George Eliot, of Lewes, and the 
thinkers in the literature of the modern 
| press. The expression of the former is the 
| protest of reason against religion ; the ex- 
pression of the latter is the protest of the 
|emotions against religion. In Hume, and 
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more particularly in Voltaire, you will find 
an undertone of derision pervading each 
expression of unbelief. ‘o ©confirm, for 
instance, a faith in miracles, precedents or 
analogies are sought for with the quiet 
malice of the seeker who knows that what 
he looks for is not to be found. Then 
there is a great reiteration of the very 
platitudes of scepticism. It is impossible 
that the sun could have stood still at 
Joshua’s command, because and 
a page of natural history is given to prove 
its impossibility. ‘The miracles of Moses, 
of the Apostles, of our Saviour himself, 
are all contradicted by the same means. 
All is reasoning doubt; doubt that has its 
foundation in what is known as “ common- 
sense.” The emotions play no part in this 
scepticism. The sympathies have not been 
cultivated in the direction of irreligion. 
On the contrary, there is still a sense of 
faith underlying each sceptical protest, so 
that there is always the hope left that when 
the great spiritual yearning after the some- 
thing which such kind of scepticism cannot 
subdue, shall come upon the heart, faith 
purified by the doubts and shocks through 
which it has passed shall rise again with 
roots more embedded and of a growth ine 
finitely more luxuriant. This is the pro:- 
pect held forth by the scepticism of reason. 
But no such prospect will be found offered 
by the scepticism of the emotions. 

It is just because the irreligious tenden- 
cies of the age are chiefly emotional, that 
the effects of modern scepticism have to be 
greatly feared. The examples set by the 
mode of thought of the great sceptical 
thinkers of the age will be found fruitfully 
imitated by gradations of writers, even 
down to a school in which abstract reason- 
ing would not have been thought possible. 
Not the least lively expression of this emc- 
tional scepticism finds an emphatic medium 
for its exposition in the Press; it is in the 
newspapers that you will read the essentially 
modern and latest tone of emotional scep- 
ticism expressed; and exercisinz, as the 
Press does, an enormous influence over the 
public mind, wholly apart from the in- 
fluence of its opinion on matters of State 
or of society, so is it kindly innoculating 
the age with those sentiments of our lead- 
ing talkers on religion, which, if left to dif- 
fuse themselves, would not be a quarter so 
pernicious, because they would not be a 
quarter so intelligible. 

The scepticism of the emotions means 
that educated disbelief which, having ex- 
hausted reason, turns and fastens itself 
upon sentiment. Those objections opposed 
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by reason to faith are never advanced b 
emotional scepticism. The cultured intel- 
lect has penetrated much further than mere 
rationalistic misgivings. It rebels against 
the emotional faith which lies deep in the 
heart, and which has been ever assumed by 
the saint as his watchword of hope whilst 
endeavouring the conversion of infidelity. 
This condition of thought is singularly 
manifested by much of the literature of 
the weekly press. Call it if you will the 
Grecian spirit retransfused into modern 
thought. Here is the cynical protest 
against emotion, be it clothed in whatever 
garb it may. All the virtues of life — 
those items which go to make up the grand 
embodied creed of the human heart — are 
fastened upon with the malevolence of the 
harshest doubt. The most degrading con- 
struction that ingenuity can devise is put 
upon them. All action is attributed to 
unworthy motives. There is no belief in 
the pure, or the honest, or the true. If 
beauty is adored, it is for its sensualism, not 
for its spirituality. Logie dogs the steps of 
sentiment, and silent derision greets every 
impulse of the emotions. 

{ere is a danger more to be guarded 
against than hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets written with the old. reasoning 
scepticism. Here is an element in modern 
thought that threatens to sap the very 
foundations of society itself. It is a scep- 
ticism that not only endeavours to demoral- 
ise taith by robbing it of its emotional elo- 
quence, but would extend itself into the 
very heart of society, and confitm the 
doubt in human goodness that is always 
prevalent as it is. 

That the emotions triumph in the end — 
that faith is always found lovely and excel- 
lent, affection beautiful and necessary, love 
holy and natural— are truths which the 
history of mankind is perpetually enforcing. 
Bat hitherto the chroniclers of thought in 
England — nay, in Europe — have had no 
oceasion to indicate the baleful influence 
of what we have ventured to call emotional 
scepticism. Hitherto the virtues have 
never been doubted. Hitherto the senti-_ 
ment underlying the irreligion of the rea- 
son has never been touched or subdued. 
Hitherto there has been a unanimous and 
recognised upholding of those redeeming 
elements in the composition of human na- 
ture which express the divinity of mortality 
with a more glorious eloquence than can 
ever be heard in the trumpeted creeds since 
the beginning of years. But the observer 
now is called upon to contemplate the ex- 





istence of a tone of thought slowly yet 
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surely diffusing itself, and finding no con- 
temptible exposition in the literature of 
weekly thinkers, with which is not to be 
assimilated even the sensual protest of the 
Grecian spirit in art as well as in manners 
against the faith, latent or developed, of 
the human heart. The end ofit all can only 
be conjectured. It seems given to none to 
be able to indicate the remedy for a condi- 
tion of thought more appalling than the 
great public, the happiness of whose pos- 
terity is menaced, can possibly be aware 
of. Nothing remains but to calmly repose 
our hopes in the Divine assurance that 
God works not but for the happiness of 
His people, and to peacefully believe that 
out of the corruption and irreligion of one 
generation shall arise the glory and the de- 
votion of another. 


From The Leader. 
WEEKLY CYNICISM. 


It seems hard that we are now-a-days never 
allowed to take a sentimental view of any- 
thing. There is such a scepticism abroad as 
to the existence of real sentiment underlying 
any action in life, that to consider society 
from an emotional point of view is to indulge 
in a contemplation that is almost certain to 
provoke the ridicule of what is called “ hard 
thinkers.” We have got more or less in the 
habit of thinking in our weekly newspapers 
that this world is an exceedingly bad world : 
that all our virtues are nothing more than 
disguised vices; that love is a mask for 
design, whether for a sensual or a commer- 
cial purpose ; that, in short, there is nothing 
true, gracious, or honorable but that which 
owes nothing to man. Whether this cyni- 
cism be sincere or not it is hard tosay. For 
our part, we suspect it to be nothing more 
than a habit acquired from that ostensible im- 
itation which is perhaps less a fault than a 
misfortune in our weekly press. 

. The Saturday Review did not need to be 
more than successful to excite a spirit of ri- 
valry on all sides. The high intellectual tone 
of this periodical, coupled with its pungency, 
its satire, and its frequent hitting of truth 
upon the head — for truth, unfortunately, is 
not easily missed by the misanthropist — in- 
vited a host of imitators, who conceived that 
the only way to make a fortune was to copy 
the Saturday Review. Like most imitators, 
however, they will generally be found to 
have neglected to lay sufficient emphasis 
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upon the distinct success of priority. The 
result of all this imitation is seen in the hard 
tone that will be found to pervade a large 
part of the weekly press. There is always 
visible a perpetual effort to sustain a con- 
temptuous view of most things, the existence 
of which the world has generally been unan- 
imous in regarding as essential to its own 
well-being. There is a labour going on 
week by week to excite scepticism in the 
minds of readers by showing lon baseless is 
all hope where virtue is concerned, by point- 
ing out the fallacy of received opinions upon 
matters of all social or private happiness. 
Nor does this kind of weekly cynicism stop 
here ; it will frequently go out of the way to 
say hard things about religion, though be it 
confessed the proprietary does not care for 
this kind of thing half so much as the editors — 
shall we say, perhaps because it is known that 
ne irreligion in a newspaper does not 
ey 

. Weekly cynicism has become a habit in- 
augurated by the Saturday Review. Unlike 
most things, however, of which the goodness 
or the badness is in gradation, cynicism, if it 
is not good, is almost sure to be found very 
bad. To be truly cynical argues a profound 
acquaintance with the world. It implies a 
capacity for accurate discrimination such as 
cannot be conjectured unless we turn to the 
works of our true cynics or satirists. Its 
smart sayings are wrought not from badness 
only, nor from goodness only, but from an 
appreciative commingling of the two, coupled 
always with the strong sense of life being 
rather good than bad, and human nature 
in the gross more virtuous than vicious. 
How many weekly cynics fulfil these and 
many other conditions which are known to 
be too obvious to be worth naming? Here 
and there you may come across an essay 
which contains a thought brilliant or witty 
enough to redeem the whole paper. But 
we would like to inquire how often this 
happens? And, presuming it to happen as 
often as once a month, we should still like 
to ask, what is the use of the mass of inter- 
vening stuff which worries the better qual- 
ities of the human heart without teeth 
enough to bite them ? 

We shall be glad to see the weekly cynic 
become an obsolete institution. We shall 
be glad to see a capacity evinced by him of 
recognising the necessity of a great deal of 
what he now ridicules. In dis-ussing mar- 
riage we should rejoice to find that, in his 
opinion, love yet exerts a great influence 
over people, and that it is not wholly im- 
ossible to find two persons willing 'o be uni- 
ted before God from no other reason at 
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all than from love of one another. In dis- 
cussing religion, it would afford us infinite 
satisfaction to hear him confess that there 
really is such a thing as unaffected piety in 
the world, and that the sublime religion of 
Christ is not a gigantic hoax, which it is 
only given to him (the weekly cynic) to dis- 
cover and ridicule. In discussing friend- 
ship, honour, candour, nobility of mind, it 
would be a source of great delight to us to 
hear him declare that all these things are 
not to be purchased by money. Like most 
habits, however, we have no doubt that 
weekly cynicism will expire of itself, sooner 
or later. As one*by one the journals 
through which the weekly cynic grins his 
contempt at life, drops, and “ with a flash 
expires,” so gradually may it dawn upon 
the minds of these individuals that the 
world will, in spite of them, cling to its own 
nobility ; and that however -much it may 
laugh with them for a time over the virtues 
they degrade and the faith they despise, it 
will suddenly one day desert them as bad 
companions, and return to the old noble in- 
stincts which make the world a bright 
world after all, in spite of the weekly cynic. 


From the Saturday Review. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


TrMeE was when the stereotyped phrase, 
“a fair young English girl,” meant the ideal 
of womanhood ; to us, at least, of home 
birth and breeding. It meant a creature 
generous, capable, and modest ; something 
tranker than a Frenchwoman, more to be 
trusted than an Italian, as brave as an Amer- 
ican but more refined, as domestic as a 
German and more graceful. It meant a 
girl who could be trusted alone if need be, 
because of the innate purity and dignity of 
her nature, but who was neither bold in 
bearing nor masculine in mind; a girl who, 
when she married, would be her husband’s 
friend and companion, but never his rival ; 
one who would consider their interests iden- 
tical, and not hold him as just so much fair 
game for spoil; who would make his house 
his true home and place of rest, not a mere 
passage-place for vanity and ostentation to go 
through; a tender mother, an industrious 
housekeeper, a judicious mistress. We 

rided ourselves as a nation on our women. 
Ve thought we had the pick of creation in 
this fair young English girl of ours, and en- 
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vied no other mén their own. We admired 
the languid grace and subtle fire of the 
South ; the docility and childlike affection- 
ateness of the East seemed to us sweet and 
simple and restful; the vivacious sparkle of 
the trim and sprightly Parisienne was a 
pleasant little excitement when we met 
with it in its own domain ; but our allegi- 
ance never wandered from our brown-haired 
girls at home, and our hearts were less va- 
grant than our fancies. This was in the 
old time, and when English girls were con- 
tent to he what God and nature had made 
them. Of late years we have changed the 
pattern, and have given to the world a race 
of women as utterly unlike the old insular 
ideal as if we had created another nation 
altogether. The girl of the period, and the 
fair young English girl of the past, have 
nothing in common save ancestry and their 
mother-tongue; and even of this last the 
modern version makes almost a new lan- 
guage, through the copious additions it has 
received from the current slang of the day. 
The girl of the period is a creature who 
dyes her hair and paints her face, as the 
first articles of her personal religion ; whose 
sole idea of life is plenty of fun and luxury ; 
and whose dress is the object of such thought 
and intellect as she possesses. Her main 
endeavour in this is to outvie her neighbours 
in the extravagance of fashion. No matter 
whether, as in the time of crinolines, she 
sacrificed decency, or, as now, in the time of 
trains, she sacrifices cleanliness; no matter, 
either, whether she makes herself a nuisance 
and an inconvenience to every one she 
meets. The girl of the period has done 
away with such moral muffishness as consid- 
eration for others, or regard for counsel and 
rebuke. It was all very well in old-fash- 
ioned times, when fathers and mothers had 
some authority and were treated with re- 
spect, to be tutored and made to obey, but 
she is far too fast and flourishing to be stopped 
in mid-career by these slow old morals; and 
as she dresses to please herself, she does not 
care if she displeases every one else. Noth- 
ing is too extraordinary and nothing too 
exaggerated for her vitiated taste; and 
things which in themselves would be useful 
reforms ‘if let alone become monstrosities 
worse than those which they have displaced 
so soon as she begins to manipulate and im- 
prove. If a sensible fashion lifts the gown 
out of the mud, she raises hers midway to 
her knee. If the absurd structure of wire 
and buckram, once called a bonnet, is mod- 
ified to something that shall protect the 
wearer’s face without putting out the eyes 
of her companion, she cuts hers down to four 
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straws and a rosebud, or a tag of lace and a 
bunch of glass beads. If there is a reaction 
against an excess of Rowland’s Macassar, 
and hair shiny and sticky with grease is 
thought less nice than if left clean and 
healthily crisp, she dries and frizzes and sticks 
hers out on end like certain savages in 
Africa, or lets it wander down her back 
like Madge Wildfire’s, and thinks herself all 
the more beautiful the nearer she approaches 
in look to a maniac or a negress. With 
purity of taste she has lost also that far 
more precious purity and delicacy of per- 
ception which sometimes mean more than 
appears on the surface. What the demi- 
monde does in its frantic efforts to excite at- 
tention, she also docs in imitation. If some 
fashionable dévergondée en evidence is re- 
— to have come out with her dress be- 
ow her shoulder-blades, and a gold strap 
for all the sleeve thought necessary, the girl 
of the period follows suit next day; and 
then wonders that men sometimes mistake 
her for her prototype, or that mothers of 
girls not quite so far gone as herself refuse 
her as a companion for their daughters. 
She has blunted the fine edges of feeling so 
much that she cannot understand why she 
should be condemned for an imitation of 
form which does not include imitation of 
fact ; she cannot be made to see that mod- 
esty of appearance and virtue ought to be 
inseparable, and that no good girl can afford 
to appear bad, under penalty of receiving 
the contempt awarded to the bad. 

This imitation of the demi-monde in dress 
leads to something in manner and feeling, 
not quite so pronounced perhaps, but far too 
like to be honourable to herself or satistacto- 
ry to her friends. It leads to slang, bold 
talk, and fastness; to the love of pleasure 
and indifference to duty; to the desire of 
money before either love or happiness; to 
uselessness at home, dissatisfaction with the 
monotony of ordinary life, and horror of all 
useful work; in a word, to the worst forms 
of luxury and selfishness, to the most fatal 
effects arising from want of high principle 
and absence of tender feeling. The girl of 
the period envies the queens of the demi- 
monde far more than she abhors them. She 
sees them gorgeously attired and sumptu- 
ously appointed, and she knows them to be 
flattered, féted, and courted with a certain 


disdainful admiration of which she catches | 
only the admiration while she ignores the | 
They have all for which her soul | 


disdain. 


is hungering, and she never stops to reflect at 
what a price they have bought their gains, 
and what fearful moral penalties they pay for | 
their sensuous pleasures. She sees only the | 





| or put the husband before the banker. 
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coarse gilding on the base token, and shuts 
her eyes to the hideous figure in the midst, 
and the foul legend written round the edge. 
It is this envy of the pleasures, and indiffer- 
ence to the sins, of these women of the demi- 
monde which is doing such infinite mischief 
to the modern girl. They brush too closely 
by each other, if not in actual deeds, yet in 
aims and feelings; for the luxury which is 
bought by vice with the one is the thing of 
all in life most passionately desired by the 
other, though she is not yet prepared to pay 
quite the same price. Unfortunately, she 
has already paid too much —all that once 
gave her distinctive national character. No 
one can say of the modern English girl that 
she is tender, loving, retiring, or domestic. 
The old fault so often found by keen-sighted 
Frenchwomen, that she was so fatally ro- 
manesque, so prone to sacrifice appearances 
and social advantages for love, will never be 
set down to the girl of the period. Love in- 
deed is the last thing she thinks of, and the 
least of the dangers besetting her. Love in 
a cottage, that seductive dream which used 
to vex the heart and disturb the calculations 
of prudent mothers, is now a myth of past 
ages. The legal barter of herself for so 
much money, representing so much dash, so 
much luxury and pleasure — that is her idea 
of marriage ; the only idea worth entertain- 
ing. For all seriousness of thought respect- 
ing the duties or the consequences of mar- 
riage, she has notatrace. If children come, 
they find but a stepmother’s cold welcome 
from her; and if her husband thinks that he 
has married anything that is to belong to 
him —a_tacens et placens uxor pledged to 
make him happy —the sooner he wakes 
from his hallucination and understands that 
he has simply married some one who will 
condescend to spend his money on herself, 
and who will shelter her indiscretions behind 
the shield of his name, the less severe will 
be his disappointment. She has married his 
house, his carriage, his balance at the bank- 
er’s, his title; and he himself is just the in- 
evitable condition clogging the wheel of her 
fortune; at best an adjunct, to be tolerated 
with more or less patience as may chance. 
For it is only the old-fashioned sort, not girls 
of the period pur sang, that marry for love, 
But 
she does not marry easily. Men are afraid 
of her; and with reason. They may amuse 
themselves with her for an evening, but 
they do not take her readily for life. Be- 
sides, after all her efforts, she is only a poor 
copy of the real thing ; and the real thing is 
far more amusing than the copy, because it is 
real. Men can get that whenever they like; 
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and when they go into their mothers’ drawing- 
rooms, to see their sisters and their sisters’ 
friends, they want something of quite different 
flavour. Toujours perdriz is bad providing all 
the world over ; but a continual weak imita- 
tion of toujours perdriz is worse. If we must 
have only one kind of thing, let us have it 
enuine; and the queens of St. John’s 
ood in their unblushing honesty, rather 
than their imitators and make-believes in 
Bayswater and Belgravia. For, at what- 
ever cost of shocked self-love or pained 
modesty it may be, it cannot be too — 
told to the modern English girl that the net 
result of her present manner of life is to as- 
similate her as nearly as possible to a class 
of women whom we must not call by their 
proper — or improper—name. And we 
are willing to believe that she has still some 
modesty of soul left hidden under all this 
effrontery of fashion, and that, if she could 
be made to see herself as she appears to the 
eyes of men, she would mend her ways be- 
fore too late. 

It is terribly significant of the present 
state of things when men are free to write 
as they do of the women of their own nation. 
Every word of censure flung against them 
is two-edged, and wounds those who con- 
demn as much as those who are con- 
demned ; for surely it need hardly be said 
that men hold nothing so dear as the hon- 
our of their women, and that no one living 
would willingly lower the repute of his 
mother or his sisters. It is only when 
these have placed themselves beyond the 
pale of masculine respect that such things 
could be written as are written now; 
when they become again what they were 
once they will gather round them the love 
and homage and chivalrous devotion which 
were then an Englishwoman’s natural in- 
heritance. The marvel, in the present 
fashion of life among women, is how it 
holds its ground in spite of the disapproba- 
tion of men. It used to be an old-time 
notion that the sexes were made for each 
other, and that it was only natural for them 
to please each other, and to set themselves 
out for that end. But the girlof the period 
does not please men. She pleases them 
as little as she elevates them ; and how lit- 
tle she does that, the class of women she 
has taken as her models of itself testifies. 
All men whose opinion is worth having 
prefer the simple and genuine girl of the 
past, with her tender little ways and _pret- 
ty bashful modesties, to this loud and ram- 
pant medernization, with her false red hair 
and painted skin, talking slang as glibly as 
a man, and by preterence leading the con- 
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versation to doubtful subjects. She thinks 
she is piquante and exciting when she thus 
makes herself the bad copy of a worse 
original ; and she will not see that though 
men laugh with her they do not respect 
her, though they flirt with her they do not 
marry her; she will not believe that she is 
not the kind of thing they want, and that 
she is acting against nature and her own 
interests when she disregards their advice 
and offends their taste. We do not see 
how she makes out her account, viewing 
her life from any side; but all we can do 
is to wait patiently until the national mad- 
ness has passed, and our women have come 
back again te the old English ideal, once 
the most beautiful, the most modest, the 
most essentially womanly in the world. 


MY PHOTOGRAPH BOOK IN THIRTY 
YEARS TO COME, 


My book is out of date now ; 
You'll find it very slow; 
For the people in it lived, sir, 

Thirty years ago ! 


Thirty long long years, and now 
Their faces all are strange ; 

For faces change like hearts, you know, 
And time works many a change. 


That one? Well that’s myself — yes; 
You’d never think it, now; 

But then, you know, ’twas taken, sir, 
Thirty years ago! 


I hadn’t any wrinkles then, 
My hair was brown, not gray, 

My cheeks were soft, they’re parchment now, 
And I’m growing bald they say. 


And this? Ah dear, how pretty, too, 
That little tinted face! 

It’s faded like the rest, though, 
And sadly out of place. 


Dear! what a girl that was, sir! 
Such eyes and such a nose; 
Married, and went to India, then 

She’s dead now, I suppose. 


This fellow, such a noodle too — 
A hopeless kind of spooney ; 
He emigrated on a chance, : 
And made a mint of money! 
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And this one, on the other page, 
Oh such a handsome fellow ! 

He took a fever at the Cape, 
And died, they say, quite yellow! 


My! what a handsome man he was! 
Such eyes, with such long lashes, 

Such glorious, glossy whiskers, too, 
Such hair, and such moustaches ! 


The woman in the velvet gown — 
An authoress, you know ; 

She wrote ‘‘ The Bloody Secret!” and, 
“ The Murderer’s last Blow ! ” 


Striking! Do you think so! 
I never cared about her; 
I met her but the other day, 
Grown gray, and so much stouter. 


These two, a happy couple then, 
A bridegroom and a bride. 

It was the fashion then, you see, 
To be taken side by side. 


They had a little quarrel, sir, 
Thirty years ago ;— 

She was a little fast, they say, 
And he a little slow. 


Some say he was the cause of it — 
That fellow all in gray ; 

It never was cleared up, you know, 
But I heard she ran away. 


And this, sir, is my “ beauty page :” 
There are a set of graces ! : 

I never see such women now, 
Such beautiful young faces. 


That one, sir, with the curly hair, 
She was a charming creature ; 
Such splendid eyes you never saw, 

No fault in any feature. 


And this one, on the other side — 
Dear ! how the colours fade ! — 

She, too, was then a beauty, sir, 
She’s living — an old maid. 


And that one with the laughing eyes, 
- And tresses black as jet — 
How well I can remember her — 
She was a sad coquette ! 


How has the cold world dealt with her, 
Where has her life been set ; 

And have those laughing eyes of hers 
With many tears been wet ? 


Who knows? I never saw her since, 
And life is always so ; 

But the photograph was like her then, 
Thirty years ago! 





And this one, with the sunny hair, 
And eyes divinely blue; - 

It is the dearest in the book, 
The sweetest, and most true. 


It isn’t a face to draw, you see, 
Or to carve in marble cold ; 

But a living face to blush beneath 
A halo of warm gold. 


It isn’t a face to rave about, 
To cut one’s throat, and yet 

It’s the kind of face that having seen 
It’s hard, sir, to forget. 


She’s vanished, like the others, now, 
The way that all things go ; 

But I would have given my life for hers 
Thirty years ago ! 


It’s only a shadowed picture, too, 
Of an innocent young faee, 

With nothing to commend it 
But its gentle girlish grace. 


But oh! the passionate longing, 
As I see her smiling so, 

Still swells within me, as of old, 
Thirty years ago ! 


My book is out of date now, 
You'll find it dull and strange ; 

For fashions fade like faces, sir, 
And time works many a change! 


L. C. 


— Dublin University Magazine. 


MISS CARNIVAL. 


PRETTY young mummers, sincerely we pity 


you, 
Fashioned to seasons, and funny to time, 
Rome! or Vienna! no matter what city you 
Live in, you give in to revel and rhyme. 
Once in a year in the loitering latitudes, 


Ringing with music and smelling of spring, 


Silken attire and fantastical attitudes 
Tell us that Carnival time is in swing! 


Once in a year, ere the season canonical 


Warns us that wickedness lurks in our meat, 


Carnival comes to our palates a tonic all 
Merry with music and ripple of feet ! 
Once in a year for the bricfest of holidays, 

Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 


Naughty Miss Carnival whispers of jolly davs, 
Sings to us, brings us where nobody knows. 
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Then is the time with our spirits and hearts in 
it, 
Masks on our faces and domino-clad, 
Off we all rush to play pranks and our parts in 
it— 
March has a hare which is said to be mad! 
Whack go the bladders, and fizz goes the revel- 


ry, 

Clang go the trumpets, and crack fires the 
chaff, 

Din and delights and endearments and devilry, 

Who would have pleasures worth doing by 
half! 


Wait though a moment —my roystering rev- 
ellers, 
Continent’s capitals laugh and are bold, 
Fashion and season are marvellous levellers, 
Pretty Miss Carnival faints — so we’re told! 
I know a fellow, my friends hypercritical — 
Never as yet was he known to be done — 
Would you have proof of vitality witty? call 
Every Wednesday on Carnival Fun ! 
— Fun. 


TWO WAYS. 


THERE are some souls who ever purely live ; 
Rise like the sun in all his golden strength, 
And spend their days, like him, in nothing else 
Than shedding light and heat, and killing down 
The noxious vapours of the unwholesome 
world. , 
These swerve not to the right, nor to the left: 
Sin seems to have no charms for them; yet no, 
That were untrue to say: with them ’tis not 
Earth tempts the less, but heaven attracts them 
more. 
And having learned the way, they battle on, 
And will that heaven shall be their better aim. 
So in the furnace of their own proud blood 
They walk unharmed and cool, their only care 
(Like the three holy children of old time) 
To get from out things living or inert 
All, all the glory that they can for God. 
Friends may forsake them; but they care no 
more 
Than do the trees in Autumn ’reft of leaves ; 
And outward things may vex them: but they 
have 
No time indeed to waste in mourning o’er 
Such gnat-stings in the years that are not life 
But only prelude to it. So in the strength 
Of heavenly food, they tread their upward path, 
Blessing and blest, right to the mount of God. 


And some there are who never truly live 

Until their hearts are dead — dead at the least 

To “ov once thought worth the while of 
ife. 


TWO WAYS.—THE ORGAN. 





Their earlier selves are but the budding grain — 
Young, green, and useless: let them reach full 


age, 
And if Heaven deem them worthy of the war, 
Let all its dread battalions press upon them : 
Let the keen scythe of trouble lay them low, 
And rend in shreds their very core of pride; 
Let the pure wrath of noon scorch up their 
bloom, 
And let the evening dew weep sad upon them, 
(Sad, yet so sweet it keeps their life alive ;) 
Then come the world and ceaseless vex them 
with 
The threshing-flails of scornful human hearts ; 
So to the mill, last trial of their all ; 
Alone, alone with God — and powerless ! 
The rebel heart is brought to bay at last. 
But what is this? O here is not the end ; 
The waters saw Thee, God, and gushed amain 
To stay thy justice, and true contrite tears 
Have moulded these crushed hearts to other 





use : 
And lo! the listless grain no longer bends 
Wanton to every blast, but hath become 
The staff of life to all a thankful world. 
— The Month. 





THE ORGAN. 


Ir is no harmony of human making, 
Though men have built those pipes of burn- 
ished gold ; 
Their music, out of Nature’s heart awaking, 
Forever new, forever is of old. 


Man makes not—only finds—all earthly 
beauty, 
Catching a thread of sunshine here and there, 
Some shining pebble in the path of duty, * 
Some echo of the songs that flood the air. 


That prelude is a wind among the willows, 
Rising until it meets the torrent’s roar ; 
Now a wild ocean, beating his great billows 
Among the hollow caverns of the shore. x 
¢ . 


It is the voice of some vast people, pleading , 
For justice from an ancient shame and 
wrong, — 
The tramp of God’s avenging armies, treading 
With shouted thunders of triumphant song. 


O soul, that sittest chanting dreary dirges, 
Couldst thou but rise on some divine desire, 
As those deep chords upon their swelling surges 
Bear up the wavering voices of the choir ! 


But ever lurking in the heart, there lingers 
The trouble of a false and jarring tone, 

As some great Organ, which unskilfal fingers 
Vex into discords when the Master’s gone. 


— The Southern Review. 





